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CHAPTER I. 

THE DEAD OF NIGHT. 

" There crime stalks haggardly and gluts his eye 
On iloeds of vengeance : God looks on and metes 
Just recompense." 

" Now black and deep the night begins to fall, 
A shade immense. Sank in the quenching gloom, 
Magnificent and vast, are heaven and earth. 
Order confounded lies; all beauty void ; 
Distinction lost ; and gay variety 
One universal blot : such the power 
Of light, to kindlo and crcato tho whole/' 

" Quiet night, that brings 
Rest to the laborer, is the outlaw's day. 
In which ho rises early to do wrong, 
And whon his work is ended dare not sleep." 

The clocks bad all chimed the hour of mid- 
night, and the city was still. As dreams upon 
the people so fell the black shadows on the 
long, deserted streets. Outwardly all was 
peace, but in how many homes struggled 
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ghastly disease, and pale death triumphed? 
The quiet was not broken by the ringing of 
the steel of the assassin, neither was the ear 
startled by the cry of murder ; but murder was 
being done. The stars, each with a single eye 
to God's glory, looked calmly down and saw, 
if they could penetrate the crowded roofs, un- 
holy mirth, horrible revelry, crime of all hues, 
despair, and long between whiles the sweet 
sleep of the innocent 

Such was the slumber of Alice Graylynn. 

Her chamber was one of a handsome suite 
in the elegant residence of the rich widow 
Westerly, and Alice was an orphan niece who 
had been taken into the family some five years 
previous to the time at which our story com- 
mences. A shade lamp burned dimly on the 
marble stand, throwing an uncertain light over 
parts of the room, revealing immediately around 
it, pen, ink, and paper, a note neatly written but 
not folded, a delicate muslin collar and sleeves, 
wrought with exquisite taste, and a pair of 
gloves, as yet unshaped by palm or finger. A 
trunk stood near, with one or two packages on 
the closed lid, as if they had been placed there 
the last thing before retiring. 

The furniture of the room, as far as it could 
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be seen, was handsome, though not profuse. 
The outlines of a marble fire-frame sprang up 
from the shadowy hearth, and to the right stood 
a bed, draped with white, on which, sleeping 
sweetly and peacefully as an infant, reposed 
Alice Graylynn. One hand was under her 
cheek, a curl or two had strayed on the pil- 
low, and her breathing was so gentle it could 
scarcely be heard. 

Over a chair at the foot of the bed, a grey 
travelling dress was carefully placed, as if to 
shield it from crease or wrinkle. All things 
looked as if the fair sleeper had been prepar- 
ing for a journey, and the lines traced in the 
note ran thus : — 

"Dear Db Witt : — Unclo Harry has sent for mo, and 
will not take no for an answer. If you should receive this 
before too week is out, will you not meet me in Melville ? 
Aunt is sick and low-spirited, and needs me to soothe and 
comfort her. Alice Graylynn." 

The modest little missive lay where the 
rays of the lamp fell unshaded upon it It did 
not seem to be the same lamp that Alice had 
carried to her room on retiring, that Btood on 
the table nearer to the wall ; this had appar- 
ently been just brought in. Soft and stealthy 
footsteps had moved through the darkened 
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chamber; there had been a smothered cry, and 
quick, frightened movements, and the noiseless 
steps were again nearing the room. At the 
door appeared a beautiful but haggard face, 
looking in, oh! so cautiously. The hair was 
caught up with a comb, but the locks, half- 
curling, still hung down the neck, touching the 
polished shoulders. The eyes, distended and 
glowing, were fastened upon the bed where 
Alice slept The night-dress, carelessly open 
at the throat, hung loosely over the graceful 
limbs, and, strange to say, a chain of exquisite 
lustre was fastened to the girdle that confined 
the robe. One hand rested against the frame 
of the door, the other just touched the door 
itself, and thus standing in the aperture be- 
tween, she gazed and listened, and the dark- 
ness beyond fell round her like a cloud. Then 
cautiously, very cautiously, she advanced. Her 
feet, white and bare, sank in the yielding car- 
pet, and broke not the silence. The strange 
Bashing of the jewels almost brightened the 
dimness as she walked, and still her eyes were 
turned fearfully towards the bed. 

But the cheek pressing the pillow moved 
not ; the hand was not withdrawn, for Alice 
was, constitutionally, a heavy sleeper; yet, 
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strange to say, the face of the dreamer was 
overspread with a sad, foreboding look, and 
the sweet mouth now and then quivered. At 
last the guilty interloper reached the table, and 
a mocking smile curled her lips as her burning 
eyes fell on the simple note. Quietly she de- 
tached a key from the few trifles among which 
it was placed, and, kneeling down, made prep- 
arations to open the trunk. 

First she slid the lamp gently along, so that 
its directer rays should not fall upon her ; then 
she fitted the key tremblingly to the trunk, 
turned it after many efforts with but little 
noise, lifted the packages, gently swung the 
lid back, and pushing the neatly folded articles 
of apparel one side, opened a delicate pen- 
knife and cut the lining. Then cautiously 
seating herself on the floor, she unloosed from 
her night-dress the chain, took from her bosom 
a package of bank-bills, thrust them tightly 
within between the lining and the trunk, cov- 
ered the place carefully with the clothes again, 
and shut the lid. Sinking down after this ex- 
ertion, her face grew white like marble. She 
pressed her hands together, and her bloodless 
lips, and seemed to contemplate with horror 
the deed she had done. The agony lasted but 
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* moment ; for rising, the saw again the little 
note beside the lamp, and the color rushed 
back to brow and cheek, while a fiendish gleam 
leaped from her eyes. Her work, however, 
seemed not to be finished yet. She turned to 
the bed, gave another fixed and anxious glance 
towards the sleeper there, then crept to the 
gray travelling-dress, and finding the aperture 
of the pocket, dropped something in, and, shiv- 
ering, turned, caught up the lamp, hurried from 
the place, never once now looking in the direc- 
tion of the bed, fled across the passage, and 
sprang, cowering, a heap of guilt, in the centre 
of her silken-draped couch — but not to sleep. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE ACCUSATION. 

" Where find you guilt upon thin gentle face t * 

Whore read you crimo upon this opon brow t •• 

"IIo whom censure single* from tho herd 
To brand with infamy — whom enry loads 
With blackening colors, to tho Omniscient judge 
Whom nought can bias,, and whom nought deceit**, 
May otherwise appear." 

"Fre done a deadly deed, dear Maud, 
I've done a deadly wrong ; 
And an accusing multitude 
To my soul's portals throng. 

".They point their lingers pale, at mo, 
And erer look tho same ; 
And the crudest face that I think I see- 
ls the cowardly face of* Shame." 

u My love, how pale you look ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Westerly, pausing in the act of pouring 
coffee, as Belle entered the breakfast-room and 
sat down at the table. 

11 No wonder, mamma; the loss of my 
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chain and ring, father's last gift, wears upon 
me so that I can hardly sleep ; and, besides—" 
she glanced at Alice, bit her lip, and was in- 
stantly silent 

11 Do you suspect Lorinc in the least?" 
asked Mrs. Westerly. Lorine was a favorite 
dressing maid. 

w I did till last night," replied Belle ; " and I 
am very glad we sent the officer for a warrant. 
I mean to have every nook and corner, and 
every trunk in the house searched," she added 
with emphasis, lifting her eyes and suddenly 
letting them fall again. 

"Not mine, I hope," said Alice, lightly, 
looking very pure and delicate in her well- 
fitting new travelling dress. 

" I shall have somebody's trunk searched, in 
whose possession I saw my diamond ring and 
a fifty dollar bank note last night," returned 
Belle, her voice trembling slightly. 

11 Why, daughter! what do you mean?" 
exclaimed Mrs. Westerly; and that reminds 
me, she added, suddenly, plunging her hand 
in* her pocket, " I put my portmonnaie care* 
lessly in my dressing-gown after I came home 
yesterday; and, heavens! it is not here— -five 
hundred dollars I got at the bank — merciful 
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heaven! are we surrounded by thieves?" and 
really pale and frightened she gazed stupidly 
at Belle. 

" Perhaps Alice can account for at least one 
of the fifty dollar bills, 99 replied Belle, steady- 
ing her voice with great effort 

Alice spoke not, but stunned at this accusa- 
tion, turned from daughter to mother, unable 
to comprehend. 

" I did not intend to be a spy on you, Alice, 
when I came to your chamber door last night, 
and saw you examining my costly diamond 
ring, and also saw the bank note, at you held it 
up to the light," said Belle, her tones strangely 
blended with firmness, grief, and reluctance; 
" but of course you will have no objection to 
our seeing the inside of your pocket." 

"My pocket!" exclaimed Alice, her hand 
resting tightly against the folds of her dress. 
u O, Belle ! I have forgiven you insult after 
insult, but I cannot, I cannot forgive this! 
Me ! with your diamond ring and a fifty dol- 
lar note — you saw me! Belle Westerly, how 
dare you speak so deliberate a falsehood ? " 

w Alice, empty your pocket," said Mrs. Wes- 
terly, firmly, as Belle gave her a sidelong glance 
of assurance ; " of course, if you are innocent, 
there will be nothing there." 
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«If— I —am — innocent!" slowly articu* 
lated Alice, growing deadly white, and almost 
gasping. w Aunt Westerly, do you think, after 
such an accusation, I will turn my pocket out ? 
Never. If you can — if you have the courage 
to outrage a poor orphan dependent — no! — 
one working like a slave for the little bounty 
she receives, put your hand in — I will not re- 
sist you." 

u I couldn't be mistaken!' 9 said Belle, not 
so firmly, however; "if nothing is found upon 
you, I am willing, of course, to beg your par- 
' don." 

" My pardon ! " just passed the lips of Alice, 
so low as scarcely to be heard, but scornful 
enough to be withering. " Aunt, I am going 
at nine; it is eight now, and I have many 
things to do. If you intend to search me, 
please to be quick as possible. If you insist 
upon it, I shall of course allow it ; but it is an 
insult that you will some day pay dearly for; 
remember my words." At that moment her 
own hand fell against her side; she started, 
crimsoned, and turned pale again, then sank 
powerless upon a chair. Mrs. Westerly did 
have the necessary amount of assurance, for 
she deliberately emptied the pocket of the 
poor girl and out rolled the ring, while at the 
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same time a bank bill, on being opened, proved 
to be one of the ten missing from the porto- 
monnaie. 

u Why, Alice!" exclaimed her aunt, flush- 
ing red to the temples; "wicked, wicked girl ; 
I never could have believed it, never! Why, 
Alice Graylynn, to think that I am related to 
a thief!" 

A slight shriek burst from the lips of the 
orphan, and for a moment her face, of a mar- 
ble paleness, lost all expression, while she 
seemed fainting, but presently throwing off 
the stupor, she sprang to her feet, exclaiming, 
" aunt Westerly and Belle, so help me God ! 
I never touched that ring ; I never had it on 
my linger — in my hands — oh, my Father in 
Heaven! this is some cruel, cruel dream — 
me! — me!" and bowing her head upon her 
hands, she gave way helplessly to a wild burst 
of grief. 

" Please 'm, an officer be here ! " said x ser- 
vant, opening the door of the breakfast room. 

"Aunt! aunt!" shrieked Alice, wringing 
her hands distractedly, " what are you going 
to do ? Why have you sent for an officer ? 
Oh, aunt Westerly, you <fo, you must believe 
me!" 

* 
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« Hush, chUd! it will take even more than 
this to make me think yon guilty as you look; 
the officer has come to search the house-the 
trunk, of all the servants; of course you will 
not object to.his searching yours? 

«Oh, no! no!" sobbed Alice, drying up 
her tears; 'but I am so bewildered, so dis- 
Sssed-Bell^-but Belle had vanished^ 
unable to bear the sight of the misery she had 

*?5£i can stay here, then, unless you wish 
to go with us; Iho P e»-and Mrs. Westerly 
,h<H>k her head, as her fingers pressed again 
ov« the ring she had taken from the pocket 

of her niece. . , 

It was a glorious morning early in June. 
The trees were leafing, the eaves dripping, the 
ground poking, and over the window -the 
™tty canary sang its loudest and its sweetest, 
but desolation reigned in the guileless head of 
Alice. She had never been so happy as on 
that sweet morning, never so full of animal 
life, for her lonely, unloved lot had imparted a 
tinge of melancholy to her nature, but how 
had darkness fallen! how cold the sunlight, 
how discordant the bird's gentle music! how 
sad the sound of the dripping water! She 
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strove to think calmly, but she was bewildered* 
Again and again she searched the pocket, won- 
dering if by any chance Belle's ring could 
have fallen in thero — but the note! the fifty 
dollar note. And suddenly it occurred to her 
that Belle had accused her ; that she had dared 
to say she saw her looking at the ring and the 

bill. 

"False! she knows it is false!" she ex- 
claimed, excitedly; "'what motive had my 
cousin to tell a deliberate lie. I never harmed 
her. I have loved her and toiled for her since 
her father died ; I have almost been her slave. 
Oh! my father; my father in heaven, pity mc 
— deliver mc." 

"Alice!" Mrs. Westerly appeared at the 
door ; " where is the key of your trunk ? " 

"I left it on the table," replied Alice, step- 
ping a few paces forward. 

" It is not thero ; perhaps you put it in your 
pocket" 

" No, I left it on the table last night ; I have 
not touched it since. Aunt Westerly," she ex- 
claimed, with sudden indignation, "how can 
you — how dare you suspect me ? " 

" I miss five hundred dollars, Alice, and one 
of the bank bills was found in your pocket," 
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replied her aunt, sternly; " now, strangely 
enough, your key is missing, but thd trunk 
will be searched. I will send for a locksmith. 
If T see nothing there I will overlook what I 
have found against you and call it an accident ; 
but if I do find the missing money in your 
trunk, I shall do by you just as I would by 
any other thief who had abused my confi- 
dence." 

"Aunt Westerly!" gasped Alice, and the 
room seemed to reel — the door was shut, and 
the poor girl fell to the floor unconscious. Her 
feinting fit did not last long. So great was 
the excitement that all the inmates of the 
house were up stairs ; thus she had not been 
discovered in her weakness. She came to 
consciousness; lifted her head — her temples 
were beating fearfully — remembered that last, 
shocking sentence, and staggering to the door, 
groped her way, almost blind, up the stairs and 
to her own room. The locksmith who had 
been summoned, was just removing the lock 
from her trunk. Mrs. Westerly stood near; 
Belle, with a pale, half scared face, behind her ; 
and a little further off, the policeman — a stern 
rather rude looking man, wearing the badge of 
his office. The servants, three or four, were 
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grouped about the door, and with faces in 
which the predominant expression was pity, 
they made way for Alice to pass. 

She stood there, white, weak, trembling at 
this indignity, mazed at the recollection of the 
morning's strange scene, her hands clasped, her 
eyes drooping, her whole attitude expressive of 
the deepest misery. The lid of the trunk was 
thrown back ; Belle crouched away yet farther 
from the place ; the officer moved the clothes 
lightly, as if he had formed no opinion of the 
matter, but went through the form merely as a 
form, but suddenly he paused, dropped on one 
knee, moved the contents more hurriedly, and 
pointed to the incision in the lining of the 
trunk, drawing therefrom the necklace, that 
flashed a thousand hues in the rich sunlight, 
and a package of bank-bills, consisting of nine 
fifties, the very money that Mrs. Westerly had 
deposited in her portmonnaic the day before. 
The policeman stood gazing towards Mrs. 
Westerly, holding the necklace, while she ex- 
amined the package, and Alice, white as mar- 
ble, remained motionless and speechless, her 
cyns staring like those of a maniac. 

u You can get a warrant and take her to 
jail, M said Mrs. Westerly, in a voice of angiy 
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excitement ; " I cannot abide such unblushing 
wickedness ; thank God ! that none of my 
blood runs in your veins, artful, wicked, lying 
girl. If you wanted an outfit for your visit, 
it would at least have been more honest to earn 
one." 

Alice neither spoke nor moved. Her eyes 
Were fixed with the flame strange glare upon 
her trunk. How like a very wonderful dream 
it was ! She could have cried, it seemed so 
real, only she felt it could not, must not be real. 
Was that the trunk she had packed with so 
much care ? how came that fearful rent in the 
lining t and why was the rough looking man 
holding that costly necklace ? and why were 
they all gazing towards her? 

u Get her bonnet Belle, or you, Lorine ; no 
wonder she can't speak — the wicked crea- 
ture," 

They tied the bonnet and veil over the pas- 
sive face, wrapped a shawl over the pretty new 
travelling dress, and led her pitifully — for she 
did not seem to realize what was going on. A 
carriage stood at the door ; mechanically she 
entered, still in that horrible trance — nor did 
her numbed faculties awaken till she saw the 
gloomy precincts of the jail. The servants of 
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the household gazed on in stupid wonder dar- 
ing the scene enacted above; only Lorine's 
eyes flashed as with indignation, and ber hnnd 
trembled violently while she fastened the bon- 
net strings, and she bit her lips till it seemed 
that the blood would start through. 



CHAPTER ni. 



A FRIEND. 



•• I wm rick and in prison, and jt risked me." 

* A grim old building with grey, gloomj walls, 
Beamed ai with tears, and echoing to groans. 
The whito head bows within its awful close, 
And woman weeps — and youth, in curses renta 
His guilty anger ; whilo tlie ragged child, 
Hardened in sin, with bleared and hollow eyes, 
Looking through guilt on guilt, hears ribald songs, 
And laughs with horribly unehildish mirth." 

Tub county jail was well located, and, ar- 
chitecturally speaking, rather a fine building. 
Opposite stood a handsome house, known as 
the residence of old General Littlejohn. He 
was one of the richest citizens and first set- 
tlers; had held almost every position of in- 
fluence ; was to all else besides his wife, obsti- 
nate as a Chinaman and opinionated as a Turk. 

He had once owned the land on which now 
stood the jail, but through some flaw which I 
have not the legal knowledge to describe, his 
park, as he ambitiously named it, was proved 
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to be the heir-loom property of a very poor 
man, in fact, a town pauper, and but little re- 
moved from an imbecile. General Littlejohn 
came near losing his life in a fit of anger that 
induced an attack of apoplexy, and during a 
sickness consequent upon this calamity, the 
town had contracted with the pauper, bought 
his land, and placed him under the care of ju- 
dicious persons, who made it their constant 
business to look after him and furnish him 
comforts out of his own money. Upon the 
knowledge of this, the poor general collapsed 
again and ruptured a blood-vessel, that laid 
him snugly in his back chamber while the 
odious jail walls were surely and slowly rising 
from his beautiful park, while its heavy bolts 
and bars were being forged, and until the mas- 
sive doors swung groaningly upon their hinges* 
So by the time that the old general recovered, 
there stood the edifice within which so many . 
tears were to be shed so many sighs to sound 
dismally through the narrow passages. But 
the general was too weak to storm, and too 
much changed by sickness and serious contem- 
plation to swear ; he only gazed in mournful 
silence ; and gave up his cherished plans, per- 
haps the more readily, that he felt the infirmi- 
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ties of age, and his illness presaged a some- 
thing to which he had given but little thought 
hitherto — death. 

Mrs. Littlejohn was much younger than him* 
self, a handsome, or, perhaps I should say, a 
pretty woman, with so little dignity that the 
very children in the street turned from their 
mud pies to catch her gentle smile. She was 
• just leaving the jail, where she was chaplain, 
comforter, and friend, as Alice was led in, and 
through the thick veil she discovered the pretty, 
delicate features and soft curling locks of the 
stunned and bewildered girl. 

" I wonder .who she can be ! " she murmured 
over and over again. " I wonder who she can 
be!' 9 and thus she kept repeating till she en- 
tered the sitting-room of her own house. A 
beautiful retreat was this same sitting-room ; 
it seemed like a walled garden transported 
from the sunny climes where the oranges grow ' 
in clusters in the open air. The carpet was * 
green; its pattern an intcrlucing vine running 
its length along the mossed floor of a wood, 
and spotted with white flowers, so frail in ap- 
pearance that one instinctively avoided them 
in walking lest the foot should crush them. 
The walls were lined with paper traced with 
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the delicate offshoots of the cactus, and the 
pale pink blossoms formed the prettiest con- 
trast in the world with Ihe shining leaves that 
seemed heavy with dew. The curtains were 
white lace over shades of cool green ; the 
chairs were of bamboo of the same emerald 
shade ; it wns, in truth, a green-room, impart- 
ing the freshness and coolness, and the soothing 
influence of a conservatory. 

" Well, madam ! " said a hearty, heavy voice, 
as the old general rolled in, and overpowered 
one of the fragile-looking seats, M so we may 
expect the young fellow home who has been 
doing such prodigious feats," he continued, 
spreading the paper over his knee, and slowly 
taking from a leathern case a pair of specta- 
cles. " Fine young fellow ! fine young fel- 
low !" he repeated, lifting the paper, after 
throwing open his shirt bosom, and dropping 
the handkerchief that had confined his neck 
too closely, on the floor at his side. 

"I really don't remember now," said Mrs. 
Littlejohn, thoughtfully ; the sweet face she 
had just seen had driven all recollection of 
other events from her mind ; " I really don't 
remember." 

u What! why don't you know I read it last 
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week, little wife? why the young supercargo 
who saved the captain's life, ship, cargo, and 
all ; and the Britons, you know, made such a 
fuss oyer him— young De Witt Gildersleeve, 
of— 

" I know, I recollect now— that is, not the 
particulars! but 1 ' — 

u The generaTs ! " put in her husband, with 
a nod and a smile, as if he had said a good 
thing. He was a hale, florid old gentleman, 
with a large head, bald at top, and crowned 
with silver bain that fell white and fleece-like 
oyer his temples. His Roman nose and firm- 
set lips gave token of decided characteristics, 
but the wide benevolence of his massive brow, 
and the sunny, almost child-like smile that per* 
vaded his face, making it all aglow when he 
did smile, relieved the fire and prominence of 
the other features. When he did a strong, 
self-willed, uncompromising act, it was laid to 
his mouth and nose; but when the poor and 
the suffering felt the blessings of his good 
deeds, and needy genius the aid of his kind 
heart and ready purse, the sweet smile and the 
great, expansive brow came in for a full share 
of appreciative applause. But his moods were 
antagonistic, and he often commenced an act 
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of benevolence by tearing its object all to 
shreds. Still, as the violin, shattered and 
patched together again, gives forth a richer 
tone, so the obligations he conferred were 
doubly enhanced by his previous unwilling* 
ness and declarations of inability. He threw 
rough stones in the road of benevolence, but 
afterwards cleared them away and laid down 
slabs of marble. 

" H'm ! the Britons made a lion of him," 
muttered the general, looking like a great lion 
himself, as he sat crouched down, his white 
locks curling on his shoulders. 

w What did they do, dear? " murmured Mrs. 
Littlejohrt, rising and holding bonnet and 
shawl in her hand, as she prepared to go up 
stairs. 

a Why ! they gave this young fellow, De 
Witt, a dinner, and made speeches at him and 
all that fal-de-ral ; if they 'd given him a thou* 
sand pounds, that would have been something 
substantial — words are cheap." 

" If he had been an Englishman," said Mrs. 
Littlejohn, going towards the door — 

w He would n't have done it," growled the 
general, before she could add — * they could 
have given him money, probably." 
s 
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u Oh yes, my dear." 

" Ob no, my dear," he exclaimed, jerking off 
his spectacles. 

M Englishmen have great courage, you know, 
general" — his wife was now on the threshold 
of the door. 

41 Nobody doubts the courage ; but, my dear, 
an Englishman would have .taken a week to 
consider, and finished his conclusion among 
the fishes," and with these words the paper 
was folded, the head thrown back, and the old 
general settled himself for a nap. 

"I wonder who. she can be?" so mused 
Mrs. Littlcjohn, as she stood in her own cham- 
ber, looking out of the blinds opposite f he jail. 
44 1 suppose," she continued to herself, " they 
. will put her in the room occupied by the wit- 
ness in the forgery case. Poor thing! so young 
and pretty! and so decidedly lady-like! and 
then how pale and suffering she looked! It 
seemed as if I had seen her somewhere, though 
I can't remember where. Let me think — 
however there 's no use ; an artful, wicked girl 
can assume any thing. I '11 hunt up some read- 
ing for her, and go over there to-morrow." 
The gentle woman went into the library, and 
took therefrom a much-thumbed Pilgrim's Pro- 
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gress, a small edition of the Penny Magazine, 
and a few Btrictly religious tracts, and put 
them aside for her benevolent purpose ; but do 
what she would that face stood always exactly 
before her, with tears upon the pallid checks. 
The day wore on, and ever and anon Mrs. Lit- 
tlejohn would go to one of the front windows, 
and cast an anxious look at the gloomy walls 
over the way. Often, how often, she con- 
trasted her pleasant home and life, so free from 
other than ordinary trifling cares, with the sor- 
rowful fate of the many inmates of the jail. 
She did what she could for them ; whatever 
their crimes, their station, their characters, she 
labored with them all. At 6tated periods she 
obtained access to the jail, and her presence 
was hailed with delight even by the desperate 
and long hardened. It was not a pleasant task 
to her, save as it gave her opportunities of do- 
ing good. Often she met with discourage* 
ment ; the good seed sprang up slowly, some- 
times not at all, to human observation. Men 
were there from the twenty year old stripling 
to the hoary-headed veteran in sin. Women 
were there also awaiting their trial, or kept as 
witnesses. All grades of criminals taxed her 
sympathy, from the robber of a hen-roost to 
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the red-handed murderer. At this time the 
jail was unusually full ; almost every cell was 
occupied, and several dangerous prisoners laid 
the utmost vigilance of the jailor and his aids 
under tax. Into any and all of the cells Mrs. 
Littlejohn was never afraid to venture, and the 
most rigid brow soon relaxed under the influ- 
ence of her soft voice and soothing words. 
The general, in the first era of the new jail, 
had violently opposed the course of his Chris* 
tian wife, but now he seldom ventured a re- 
monstrance, and sometimes accompanied her, 
but not to soothe and comfort; he had too 
strict views of the dignity of the law to do 
that, but more than once he came away with 
tears in his eyes. 

. w Well, my dear, and what did you find new 
at the jail to-day ?" 

This the General said at the cozy supper- 
table. At tea time he was always communi- 
cative and in his best moods. 

u No new prisoners," replied his wife. w Yes, 
I forgot," she added, immediately, « a sweet 
looking girl, not more than sixteen, I should 
think ; a pretty, lady-like girl." 

M Ha, ha ! your female jail-birds are always 
ladies," said the General, jocosely. "Now, 
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this creature, I suppose, has picked the closet 
of Uer mistress, or tried on some of her fine 
clothes ; and yet, you know, that don't hinder 
her from being a pretty, lady-like girl." 

"I don't believe she's a thief," persisted Mrs. 
Littlejohn, stoutly. 

u Oh no ! of course she isn't ; and if she is, 
why, she's so much the more to be pitied be- 
cause she's good-looking and lady-like. How 
docs Hervcy appear now? " 

" Hard as a rock," said Mrs. Littlejohn; "all 
I can get from him is that if he ever gets out 
they won't catch him again." 

" From which you infer," replied the Gen- 
eral, " that he considers the crime to consist in 
being caught How's Leonard ? " 

" Still half crazed, and wishing he had never 
been born." 

M Well he may ; well he may," muttered 
General Littlejohn, swallowing his tea; "good 
father, good mother, good Bisters, brothers, re- 
lations and friends ; well to do, too, and yet 
he must dirty his fingers with the tools of a 
forger. Well, let the law take its course. You 
do not know who this young girl is, nor what 
she is in for, I suppose," he said, rising from 
the table. 

8* 
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u No ; for she was just going in as I came 
out ; but oh! I shall not sleep for thinking of 
her face ; it haunts me. 1 ' 

M Tush, tush ! I daresay It was some with- 
ered old woman. We .shall know all about it 
to-morrow, I suppose." 

w Again it was the dead of night. The Gen- 
end slept soundly, but Mrs. Littlejohn, stealing 
from his side, went softly and sadly to the 
window. It was the mid-beauty of a sum- 
mer's moon, and the light, as she raised* the 
blind, flooded the apartment to its remotest 
recess, rendering the lamp superfluous. So 
beautiful was the lustre of the night, so inky- 
black and sharply defined the shadows, so dis- 
tinct the very grasses on the road-side, it 
seemed as if she could almost sec the wild 
flowers grow. The masses of foliage, softened 
by the distance, took graceful shapes, and 
even the gloomy walls, where crime slept un- 
easily, were almost cheerful in the moon- 
beams, save where they fell upon the iron 
gratings. As her eye roved from casement to 
casement, she fancied she saw a white hand, 
grasping the bars that secured the window ex- 
actly opposite. She gazed more eagerly, and 
soon the outlines of a figure, and then a face 
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with flowing hair, became dimly visible ; but 
as- she fastened her vision keenly, the object 
grew more and more distinct, until the fea- 
tures of the young girl she had seen — the 
head leaning despairingly against the side of 
the window frame, her eyes upturned — were 
plainly distinguishable. For many moments 
she stood thus, sometimes appearing white 
and mist-like, and again as palpable as if she 
were close beside her ; but gradually the arm 
fell down, there was a blank at the window — 
she was gone. 

u What does interest me so in that girl ? n 
murmured Mrs. Littlejohn, seeking her pillow. 
" I can hardly wait till morning that I may see 
her. Poor thing! guilty, or miserable, or both, 
I wonder that she cannot sleep. Perhaps she 
may have done wrong; her path may havo 
been beset with many and strong temptations, 
she may be fatherless, motherless, friendless. 
Lord, help her!" 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN JAIL. 

"I like him not — oh! bid hia lea* m - 
I want no food." 

° O I yo whofe hearts in secret bleed 

O'er transient hope like morning dew, 
O'er faithless friendship in yonr need, 

Or lire to all its tows nntrne ; 
Who shrink from persecution's rod, 

Or slander's fang or treachery's torn, 
Look meekly to the son of God, 

And in his griefs forget your. own." 

Neither Alice, nor the officer who accom- 
panied her, spoke on their way to the jail* 
The poor girl sat back passive, helpless, 
broken-hearted Her veil was down, and the 
tears came slowly, one after another, rolling 
over her pale cheeks, and she seemed uncon- 
scious of a tear. Her hands laid in her lap, 
sometimes moving nervously, and there she 
eat till the jail came in view. Grazing despair- 
ingly at its heavy stone walls, Alice shuddered 
and gasped ; then turning suddenly to the man 
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beside her, she exclaimed, in a choked voice, 
M Oh ! sir, have pity on me ! don't take me to 
the jail ; my aunt surely did not mean that ; it 
is only to frighten me. Take mc back, oh! 
take me back I I have suffered enough." 

" I am very sorry, Miss," was all the man 
would say ; and sorry enough he looked ; pity 
lighted up his dull features, and shone from 
his impassive eyes. 

" You don't mean that it's all true — no — 
no" — she cried, wildly, thrusting her hands un- 
der her bonnet and pressing her temples, while 
her breath came short, and her face grew of a 
stonier white ; " it can't be — not to jail — oh ! 
mercy, mercy — not to jail — you're not going 
to take me to jail ? " she asked, in a dry, hard 
voice, suddenly ceasing to weep, and putting 
on a frightful coldness till she looked like a 
corpse animated by something besides life. 

" I'm sorry, Miss," replied the man, and the 
carriage rolled nearer and nearer the place of 
doom — u I'm very sorry, but there's np help for 
it ; we must obey orders." 

u Oh ! " cried Alice, in a tone so thrillingly 
low, so prolonged and fearful, that the man for 
a moment seemed honor-struck ; then falling 
on her knees, she grasped his hands, exclaim- 
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ing, "I am innocent! I am innocent! You 
are taking one to that awful place, who never 
stole even one little pin. Oh! my dear sir! 
Oh ! If you are a father pity me — pity me ; I 
have no father, no mother, and my cruel aunt 
baa ruined me. Oh ! for the lore of heaven, 
let me go ; it will kill me ! it will kill me to go 
inside that place! lam innocent — oh! my 
God, soften this man's heart" 

As she clung to him there, the carriage was 
just entering the yard. There were tears in 
the officer's eyes ; he believed her, but dared 
not be merciful. 

"Oh! sir, pity, pity, pity," she cried with 
frantic voice and tearless eyes, clinging to him 
with the grasp of despair. 

" Look here, Miss ; I feel sorry for you, but 
K s no use ; I ain't got no power to let you go ; 
I should lose my place; if you're innocent, 
they 11 prove it in court, as they will, I be- 
lieve." 

" In court — in court! 91 gasped Alice. 

44 Yes, Miss, now just quiet yourself; the 
carriage is stopping; you see it will be my 
painful duty to hold you, if you don't be easy 
and quiet, and it will be better for you to walk 
in peaceably; the jailor will be kinder to 
you.' 1 
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"The jailer!" she muttered vaguely, and 
feeling rather than seeing there was no hope, 
she ceased her struggling cries, fell back on her 
seat, and awaited, with feelings no pen nor 
power could portray, the terrible trial. One 
portal was swung open and locked with a 
heavy key ; another, the jailor all the time try. 
ing to peer into her face, over which she 
held the veil with a death-like grasp; still 
another, and she was within the jail. Three 
or four prisoners in the first stone gallery came 
forward, eager to sec the new comer. Oh, the 
agony of her soul as she pressed onward with 
sinking footsteps past cells, out of which 
bleared and haggard faces looked ; past others 
where some ribald song sounded — up stairs 
and into one of the women's cells, larger and 
more cheerful than the rest, down on the side 
of the rude bed, with all sensation paralyzed 
for the time. Mockingly the sui* shone in; 
streamed across the oaken floor; fell in a flood 
over her, enveloping her in its hot, red light ; 
glared in her eyes ; lighted the corners of the 
ceiling, from which hung black, unsightly 
webs, heavy with dust; laid on the hard, mean 
looking bod, with its patched coverlet, and in 
the midst of its warmth and beauty sat the 
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poor, pale figure, without motion, almost with* 
out Life. How had she- greeted that sun in the 
morning? blessing it ; smiling back its cheerful- 
ness ; picturing how it revelled in the humble 
farm house o&the uncle she was to visit that 
very day ; seeing it peep in through the fra- 
grant sweet-brier that curtained the kitchen 
window ; watching it playing among the lace- 
like shadows of the apple-trees ; beholding its 
march over forestrcrowned hills and blue lakes ; 
catching its first blush in the east on some fair 
eminence in sight of the farm. Now its light 
and warmth were horror to see and feel ; she 
shrank from its embrace and hid her eyes, tear- 
less but inflamed, and moaned, and moaned 
in the anguish and desolation of her soul. 

But this could not last long; the troubled 
heart must find some vent ; she lifted her head 
and gave one wild, shuddering look around 
her* And this was a jail ; something that, in 
her fancy, had assumed a dim but awful as- 
pect ; the rough beams rudely whitewashed, the 
one window with its heavy grating outside ; no 
carpet, no chair, no table ; only one long bench 
against the wall ; a bed covered by a coarse 
woollen sheet, much patched — nothing else. 
Poor though she deemed herself, she had al« 
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ways lived well, and of late years, with regard 
to physical comfort, even luxuriously, and this 
harsh change she could not realize. Again 
and again she reviewed the past day and night 
It was late, she remembered, when she finished 
her new travelling dress — for she could work 
only for herself at night, her time being de- 
manded by her cousin and aunt Then, after 
placing her purse with its meagre contents and 
her handkerchief in the pocket, she hung it 
over the chair. Recalling every thing minutely, 
as far as her hot, throbbing brain would permit, 
she recollected that then she packed her little 
trunk, laid the apparel she was to wear upon 
the table, wrote the brief note which we have 
before mentioned, and with a heart full of 
bright and innocent anticipations, prayed, and 
composed herself to sleep. How came the 
ring in her pocket? — the bank note? How 
came the money and the chain in her little 
trunk? She shivered as she thought of her 
cousin's accusation. " She knows it was 
false!" she cried, with quivering lips; "she 
knows she never saw me, as she says, with her 
diamond ring and that note in my hands ! — 
but they were in my pocket ; how came they 
there!" 
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An unspoken thought sent the blood in cold 
sprays through every vein. How did Belle 
know just where her stolen property, as she 
called it, had been placed ? It came like a 
cloud specking the horizon; but as memory re- 
called incident after incident, the cloud gath- 
ered density and blackness, and Alice trembled 
with the weight and terror of her suspicions. 
"Bat they have disgraced me — disgraced me 
forever!" she cried passionately, clasping her 
hands till every vein stood out, and every mus- 
cle grew rigid ; " they have ruined me — rained 
me for life. I shall die here — die with this 
dreadful accusation against me, and the world 
and De Witt will believe me guilty.'' 

She looked, indeed, as if she could not long 
sustain life. Her bonnet she had thrown upon 
the bed, to relieve, if possible, the fever and the 
iron weight that seemed pressing on her brain ; 
she had also taken out the combs from her 
hair, and swept the long glistening locks from 
her temples. Pier face was very white; her 
lips were pale, and quivering incessantly; be- 
neath her eyes, always so delicate that the 
veins made a soft blue shade, a circle, purple 
and heavy had formed, and gave her face an 
expression of intense suffering. Not a tear 
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dimmed the cold, hard orbs that in the morning 
had gazed forth bright and lustrous, and ten- 
der as the eyes of a dove, but now slight red 
veins crossed and recrosscd their surface, giv- 
ing their glitter a wildness dreadful in its in- 
tensity. 

For an hour she sat absorbed in painful 
thought — now pressing her throbbing temples 
with both hands— now folding her arms tightly 
over her heart, as if to keep down its bounding 
pulses, until almost maddened with reflections 
from which she could gather no consolation, 
she sprang to her feet and walked the narrow 
space, giving vent to groans and dry sobs, 
walking faster and faster, till the sound of a 
key turning in the lock startled her; the door 
was opened; a man, who seemed to be a pris- 
oner, his face scarred and rough, his head a 
great shock of coarse, close curled red hair, 
entered with a tin porringer and a thick slice 
of dark looking bread. These he Bet on the 
bench, gave a sidelong look at Alice, and shuf- 
fled from the room. 

With difficulty Alice repressed a shriek at 
sight of the man and the food he had brought 
Now, indeed, she began to feel the reality of 
her situation. She was not hungry; she 
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loathed the sight of the food, entirely uncon- 
scious that six boors had passed since she had 
tasted refreshment. Oh, this insult! this in. 
dignify! it inflamed her brain! it maddened 
her! Her eyes flashed fire! She felt like 
calling down vengeance upon those who had 
wronged her. Poor girl! she did not yet 
know,— gentle, amiable, loving as she had ever 
been, — she knew not yet the power of Chris, 
tian love, of Divine forgiveness. But the 
fitenzy wore away, and as the shadows of 
evening fell upon the city she sat down, calmer 
than she had been, to think. What were they 
doing now in the home in which she had been 
•o cruelly wronged? Ah, she remembered! 
Belle was out with a yachting party. She 
had finished her dress the day before; had 
taken the utmost delight in fitting the robes 
to her beautiful figure; had watched, though 
without the faintest shade of bitterness, the 
queenly grace and uncommon loveliness of 
her cousin. Now she was doubtless gleeful, 
happy — no, that could not be. Had she even % 
gone ? when one who had been her shadow 
for the last three years; had toiled for her; 
loved her because she must love ; had been, 
oh ! cruel thought, carried to jail, and was now 
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dying of slow torture within its dreadful walls. 
Yet it was probable after all that Belle had 
gone. Alice knew her cousin — knew her to be 
heartless — knew that she could tell the story 
with frightful particularity — knew that her 
name would be on every lip in every cadence 
of pity and contempt, and she cowered as the 
thoughts went like a sharp and poisoned barb 
to her very heart Then, when the first keen 
agony was past, she looked from the window 
Opposite stood the fine residence of General 
Littlejohn. Its shadow fell across the garden, 
but obscured not the richly hucd flowers that 
blushed and gently moved to the drowsy 
breeze. It seemed as if their fragrant breath- 
ings were wafted towards her, and it is not 
strange that they made the dimness of her 
cell more gloomy still. Here and there the 
deep green of the tree-branches was spotted 
with singing birds. All things looked cheer- 
ful around the handsome residence. A large, 
nobly-built man came out and stood leaning 
on his cane, his silvery locks lifted by the 
southern winds, the softest whispers of the 
coming night Then a lady, slight in figure 
and sweet-faced, appeared, clipping flowers 
from different borders and arranging them in 
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a small, bright bouquet, chatting as she moved t 
it seemed to Alice that ever and anon her eyes 
were lifted sorrowfully in the direction of the 
jail, and she shrank back into the gathering 
darkness. 

Thus drearily she sat till startled by the 
heavy shadows that shrouded her cell. She 
could hear at times the voices of the prisoners 
below as they shouted to each other, sang and 
swore. The veil of the twilight drew its folds 
together, and from the dark depths of the up- 
per air, came out, one by one, the holy stars, 
looking lovely, mournfully within the barred 
window upon the distracted prisoner. As she 
gathered herself up in the gloom and sunk her 
face within the palms of her clasped hands, so 
utterly wo-begone, so prostrate and helpless, 
the very angels must have gazed down with 
looks of pity. One word only issued from 
her trembling lips as she shuddered in the 
dark ; shuddered till her teeth chattered from a 
fear of some danger, unseen but threatening; 
shuddered at the coarse voices and the strange 
noises below and around ; and that word was 
M De Witt" Not only was she torn from the 
comforts of a home ; her fair fame assailed ; 
her best feelings outraged; but— agonizing 
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reflection! — she was to be represented to the 
man she loved, as a thief. 

Well might she cry out in her keen sorrow^ 
" It is more than I can bear! " 

Again she heard with a thrill of horror the 
key turning in the lock. This time it was the 
jailor who entered, peering through the dark- 
ness, and holding a freshly-lighted candle that 
had not yet burned clearly. 

"Oh, you arc there" he exclaimed; "will 
you have a light ? " 

" No, I thank you," said Alice faintly. She 
needed no light to reveal the misery of her 

doom. 

« Oh well, I was going to tell you you 
might have one, if you pay for it What! 
not eaten your dinner?" he added, as the 
wick dared up; "you Ml be hungry enough, 
gal, by to-morrow, I can tell you; but if this 
vittlcs isn't your sort, why, put down the 
money, and we'll give you something more 
tasteable. Have you got any money about 

you?" 
« A little," murmured Alice, now thoroughly 

frightened. 

" Well, whUe it lasts, you better buy your 
meals of me; my wife cooks, and if you like 
I '11 bring you a bit of beefsteak now." 
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11 Oh, no, no; I could not eat," said Alice, 
praying that he might depart, and leave her in 
her questionable solitude. 

u Well, if you want any thing in the morn- 
ing, I'll get it for you," said the jailor, and in 
another moment the door was locked. "It 
strikes me she's young and hansum," solilo- 
quized the worthy; "what the dickens did 
such as she want to steal for 7 that's what I'd 
like to know." 

Hour after hour passed, and Alice sat cow- 
ering in the darkness. She had hoped that 
her aunt would relent; that, as the day wore 
on, she should be liberated from this dreadful 
place, but now she had given up hope. Her 
brain grew dull; feeling, consciousness almost 
left her, and hardly aware that she was on the 
objectionable pallet, she was overpowered by 
sleep, and sank back exhausted. When she 
awoke it was near midnight, and the moon 
made every object visible. She sprang bolt 
upright, gazing about her with a startled mien. 
u Oh, after all, it is no dream!" she ex- 
claimed, lifting her fevered frame. She had 
thought in her sleep that she was with her 
farmer uncle, that her aunt had followed her, 
and there were enacted over again the dreadful 
scenes of the day. Her brow was burning, 
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and there was no water to cool it Oh ! yes! 
she remembered the water brought her with 
her food, and Bhe laved her hot temples, and 
drank with feverish eagerness. Then she 
stood by the bars where Mrs. Littlejohn had 
seen her, one hand against the side of the 
window, her eyes upturned to heaven, seek- 
ing consolation therefrom. To-night she had 
thought to be in the little chamber at her 
uncle's, with the head of a cherub cousin lay- 
ing over her heart; she had thought to smell 
the scent of sweet clover, and to lie, too happy 
to sleep, watching the moon as it climbed the 
heavens, and thinking that somewhere that 
same moon was shining on one who was 
never absent from her thoughts. 
And here she was in a jail ! 



CHAPTER V. 

THB FORGER. 
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what have you done that you must do penance 
by going among these carrion crows ? " 

" Oh! hush, General, hush; you know I'm 
in hopes to do them some good ! " replied his 
wife. A mellow laugh was his only answer, 
but presently he added, " Well, wife, if good 
works will carry anybody to heaven, you've 
got your passport some time ago." 

M And if good works were to carry any one 
to heaven, my dear, what have you to show for 
yourself? " asked Mrs. Littlejohn, assuming a 
careless air she did not feel. 

" My wife," replied the old gentleman, tak- 
ing off his spectacles with a low bow, at which 
she could not help laughing, but said after- 
wards, very gravely, " the Bible teaches us that 
works without faith are of no avail my dear." 

" Aye! or as your old deacon has it, what's 
the use of putting your beefsteak over the 
hearth unless you kindle afire under it? Well, 
wife, don't worry. I'm going to make a fa* 
mous Christian by and by." 

"Ah, General, by and by!" skid Mrs. Lit- 
tlejohn, shaking her head. 

M I knew what you would say," he exclaimed, 
before she could add another word, u by the road 
of by and by one arrivtes at the house of never ; 
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» better man ?" ^^ ' rm fc^wing 

His wife smiJed faintly 
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worth one of your tears ; you see a double- 
tongued fellow hug his Bible, or your Bible,— 
for I guess precious few would get there, if 
you didn't carry 'em, — and straightway you 
are sure that he is converted; why, if I had had 
your faith in my kind, I shouldn't have been 
worth a red cent to-day." 

" Lay up your treasures in heaven," replied 
his wife, with one of her upward glancing 
smiles* 

" Oh, yes, you always know how to come 
down on me with that quotation tongue of 
yours. WeH, do all the good you can, wife ; 
I won't stand in your way," he added more 
seriously. M I can't say but what if more peo- 
ple had your views, the world would be a bet- 
ter world than it is." 

M Perhaps if people would look a little be- 
yond the narrow circle of self-interest that 
bounds their lives, their views might have 
chance to expand," replied Mrs. Littlejohn; 
" prisons are not always hemmed in by stone 
walls and iron windows. * Sick and in prison,' 
says Christ, • and ye viniiecl mo.' There are 
prisoners of pain, of misfortune, of poverty, as 
well as prisoners of crime. Every person, how- 
ever insignificant, may fulfil the words of 
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Christ;" and bo saying, she left the house. 
General Littlejohn let the paper fall upon his 
knee as he exclaimed — " I wonder how I came 
to possess such a raro piece of womanhood ; 
certainly I don't deserve it" 

" Am I too early this morning, my friend?" 
asked Mrs. Littlejohn, as she met Jake Ham- 
burg, the jailor, swinging Ills huge keys* 

" Oh no, ma'am ; you're always in time," he 
responded, as the heavy door opened at his bid- 
ding; M there's three more prisoners, perhaps 
you heard?" 

" I met one coming in yesterday before noon, 
and I saw the jail cart here last night" 

M You saw the girl, I guess," said the jailor ; 
a a very pretty young thing too." 

" And what is she here for ? " 

" Stealing, ma'am ; stealing in a large way ; 
diamond rings and jewels, and so forth, and 
bank bills." 

Mrs. Littlejohn made a gesture of pain. 

u The officer who brought her, ma'am, says 
he don't know what to think of it; she didn't 
act like a villain; but, laws! you can't tell 
these pieces, they're so made up ; they know 
how to work on a body's feelings, though they 
find it hard to work on mine." 
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Mrs. Littlejohn thought so, as she looked in 
his seamed, coarse-featured face, and his eyes 
that shone like |x>lishcd steel and seemed as 
cold ; she hud often thought so before. 

« Who are the other prisoners? " she asked, 
as he was fitting the key to the second door, 
which he found some little trouble in doing. 

u Well, there's a boy eighteen years old, com- 
mitted for forgery ; he's in a bad way; and a 
man for killing his. child." 

*Oh dear!" said Mrs. Littlejohn, with a 
shudder, M that makes four murderers." 

"Yes," replied the jailor carelessly, "four 
that have got to swing for it" 

•« This young girl, — I hope you've put her in 
a good room." 

" The best we had Mrs. Littlejohn. I seen 
she had a watch at her side, and I'm bound to 
provide well for them that has means, I tell 

you." 

The gentle woman shrank from the cold 
brutality of this answer that betrayed the prin- 
ciples by which he regulated his conscience. A 
few prisoners were out of their cells, and to 
each one she spoke kindly, considerately, and 
they seemed to feel the goodness of her intent 
From ©ell to eeH went the words, * Mrs. Little- 
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john has come," and a sadden silence fell upon 
the place. As the men were first within her 
range, she went up to the gratings and spoke 
to them one after another. Most of the pris- 
oners were housebreakers, thieves, and petty 
larcenists ; but there were several charged with 
graver crimes. Of these, as 1 have intimated, 
four were on trial for murder and two for for- 
gery. The jailor indicated the cell of one of 
the new comers, and Mrs* Littlejohn moved 
thither and called the prisoner. 

" May I not speak with you ? " she asked, in 
her sweet voice. 

" I can't speak with any one." The tones 
were sullen, but indicated that the young man 
had been weeping. 

"I am a friend," persisted the Christian 
woman. 

u 1 've lost all my friends ; I never expect to 
have any friends again." The voice was now 
half choked with sobs. 

44 Oh no! I will be your friend if you will 
let me — come, come here ; I wish to comfort 
you ; you are in trouble ; will you not let me 
be your friend ? " 

Moved by her sympathy the prisoner came 
a little to the light He was a young, boy- 
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ish-looking creature, of medium height, of 
a soft, fair complexion, and light, curling locks, 
possessing that character of countenance that 
indicates indecision and extreme pliability of 
temperament. At once, Mrs. Littlejohn was 
interested in the youth, and asked him his 
name. 

11 1 cannot give my name," was his reply ; 
M I can't disgrace my name. Oh ! I wish I 
had no name, had no father, no mother. Oh ! 
I wish I had died before I was brought here." 

" My son, there was no need of your coming 
here." 

" I know it — I know it; but I was led on 
from bad to worse; and now I must go to 
State's prison, never, never, never to be trusted, 
to be looked up to, to be respected again. Oh, 
I wish I might die!" 

" But you have broken the laws of Ood as 
well as man. Surely, if you are afraid of 
man's justice, you cannot wish to meet an of- 
fended God," said Mrs. Littlejohn, gently. 

He was silent. 

« But Ood is ready to forgive you, though 
man is not," she added. 

« I wish I had been talked to before in that 

5* 
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way, but it 's no use now ; I can dnly think of 
my misfortune — my disgrace." 

u But the deed is the disgrace, my son. You 
were not ashamed of Satan while he favored 
you. It was much more disgraceful to covet 
what was your neighbors and appropriate it to 
yourself, than it is to be shut up in jail." 

a I can't help it now; oh! I can't help it 
now/' he cried, wringing his hands in anguish. 

No ; there is only one thing for you to do," 
said the sweet woman, softly. He looked up 
eagerly over his clasped hands. The sight of 
his strained and blood-shot eye, and brow cor- 
rugated with wrinkles, was very pitiful, but he 
seemed to ask the question, "What shall I 
dot" 

44 Repent! " replied Mrs. Littlcjohn, solemnly ; 
M remember that Jesus Christ has said, * Though 
your sins be as scarlet, I will make them white 
as wool ; ' " and without adding another word, 
she went on, leaving the glorious promise of 
the Redeemer, with his sad, sinful heart 
Passing on, Mrs. Littlejohn paused, as a new 
face at once attracted her attention, and chilled 
the blood in her veins. It was that of a man 
of thirty, or thereabouts, his locks black Mid 
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matted, reaching almost to his black and heavy 
brows. His lips were large and hanging, his 
eyes ferocious, and his beard standing over 
cheek and chin like rough-hewn bristles. An 
aspect of ferocity characterized the whole coun- 
tenance, and the coarse, heavy throat from 
which the shirt-collar had been torn in the 
struggle of capture, added proof to the brutal- 
ity of the entire man. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THB MURDERER* 

'Lot the sighing of the prisoner com* before Am 
According to the greatness of th/ power 
Presorre thou those 
Thai are appointed to die." 

"Hast thou no hnman Mend 
To whom in hoars like these to turn f 
When thine o'er-bnrdetted sonl will jearo 

Its bitterness to end I 
Oh I still despair not; there is one 
To whom sad hearts have often gone— 
Thoagh rich the gifts for which they pray, 
Mono ever came unblessed away." 

"My sonl shrinks I 
I stand appalled 1 
My hands are red, 
Not so my heart— 
Only the portals, 
All inside is black, black." 

"1 sat, missis, can't yon give a poor fellow 
something to read ? " he asked, as his eye — a 
black, wicked orb — glared fiendishly in her 
face. 
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« Would you like the Bible?" asked Mrs. 
Littlejohn. 

"Oh, hang the Bible! give us something 
exciting. We fellows here, dying by inches, 
do n't want your gloomy books." 

" Did you ever bear of Jesus Christ ? " asked 
Mrs. Littlejohn, unflinchingly returning his 
* glance. 

The question seemed to take him by sur- 
prise ; he passed a large, dirty hand across his 
chin as he replied, "Well, I can't say but 
what I have, missus." 

"Did you know that he died for you?" 
queried Mrs. Littlejohn, still fixing her mild 
and beautiful eyes upon his face. 

The man cowed at the question ; his huge 
frame shrank together, and his bold glance 
grew timid, as he replied humbly, " I have n't 
had no means, ma'am, of knowing things of 
that kind, much." 

" Remember, then, what I tell you now, that 
wicked as you have been, and little deserving 
of mercy — either human or divine — as you 
are, there came a being into the world, Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the Holy God, whose com- 
mandments you have broken ; and died that 
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yon, if you repented and believed on him, 
might be saved. Will you think of that?" 

u I Ml try to, ma'am," responded the man, in 
a tone half careless, half subdued. 

"Here is an exciting book for you," she 
•aid, giving him, through his bars, the " Pil- 
grim's Progress," which she had brought with 
her, intending itfor another ; u if that does not 
excite and interest you, nothing will." 

Passing other cells, and stopping with a kind 
inquiry or a word of encouragement at each, 
she went up stairs, and, with the key which 
the jailor had furnished her, unlocked the pas- 
sage leading to the cells of the women. These 
were all empty, the inmates cither being dis- 
charged or on trial, with the exception of the 
one in which Alice Graylynn was incarcer- 
ated 

Tremblingly Mrs. Littlcjohn opened the door 
and entered. Alice very pale and haggard, 
had just finished combing her hair, and sat on 
the side of her bed with clasped hands as the 
new-comer came towards her. There had 
come a settled and terrible expression of grief 
over her fair face, a look that told its own 
story, abd that spoke of tearless agony that 
threatened the overthrow of reason. 
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« Good morning," said Mrs. Littlejohn, try- 
ing to speak carelessly. 

"Good morning!" said Alice, in her own 
sweet way, while a faint flush came to either 

cheek. 
« I have brought you some flowers fiom my 

garden." 

« Oh ! thank you ; they are very beautiful. 
Will you sit — ?" then, as the consciousness of 
her situation came over her, and the bare walls 
furnished nothing for seats, save the coarse 
bench on which stood the scarce-tasted meal 
of yesterday — she faltered; her heart sank 
and she turned away, while for the first time 
tears came to her eyes. 

« I will sit beside you, if you will let me," 
said Mrs. Littlejohn ; and suiting the action to 
the word, she seated herself beside Alice, who 
still could not look towards her. 

w I live just opposite," said Mrs. Littlejohn. 

«Do you? Then you are the lady I saw 
last night, and oh! I wished — " she was si- 
lent again. 

« Did you wish I would come over and see 

you*" ' .. 

« Not exactly that," replied Alice, with much 

emotion; "but I wished I might be as free as 
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SlSH ' rf you ^ what l h «« 

sonered the past night! I felt as if the dark- 
new and misery would be eternal ; » and the 
heavy gasp that followed seemed almost to 
cnoke her. 

« "^ do P% you, my dear,-pity anyone de- 
prived of liberty, and I came over heri fo, Z 
«P^ purpose of consoling you. I brought 
you some book, that may entertain you; 
■ome papers that might amuse you." 

• Oh, how could I read here t - queried Al- 
ice, with an agonized look. « Why, I can 
•carcely breathe ;-«,«* iron bar. seem plactS 
ngnt over my heart" 

"This is the first time, then, that you have 
been in such a place f w 

JJZ m H^ m i" exdaimed AB«b i« tone, of 
gneved rebuke, her eye assuming a fresh fire 
her cheek, mantling, and he, slight form rising 
to the measure of wounded dignity 

me^ly** ^ pard ° n '" 8aid M».'Littlejohn, 

"The first time!" repeated Alice, mourn. 
£Uy J - oh, how shaU. I bear it ? wto shaTl 

tU'dLtT' Mntef b'uTo^ " * 
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made the tears come to my eyes. Oh, I am 
cruelly wronged, most cruelly, most unkindly 
used! — accused of a crime of which I am as 
innocent as you, madam. I fear at times my 
mind will give way, I have such strange sen* 
sations. I never felt such emotions before ; I 
never knew what agony, bodily and mental, 
was before the last night Yesterday morning 
I was so, so happy ! " and convulsive sobs, 
hard and dry, shook her frame* 

44 What do they accuse you of? what do 
they say you have done ? " asked Mrs. Little* 
john, anxious to het\r what she would reply for 
herself. 

"Oh! a thing so horrible — of which I 
never dreamed, or could have dreamed, that 
any human heart could devise it against me. 
A ring, very valuable, a bank note, were found 
in the pocket of this dress. How they came 
there I cannot tell ; but the most horrible, the 
most mysterious of all, was the trunk. In my 
trunk, which I packed only the night before— 
for I was going on a visit to my uncle in the 
country — (she paused a moment, overcome 
by the recollection of an anticipated happi- 
ness) "were found a necklace of brilliants, 
belonging to my cousin, and nearly five hun- 
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dred dollars in bank bills. Madam," and she 
' fixed her eyes, clear and innocent, and un- 
troubled for the moment, on the face of Mrs. 
Littlejohn, " when I went to bed that night, 
my trunk was locked, and there was nothing 
there but my clothes ; my dress I had just fin- 
ished, and only placed in the pocket this hand- 
kerchief, and this purse. That is all mystery, 
only that my cousin professed that she saw me 
on the previous evening examining the ring 
and holding the bank note up to the light 
God above," and her humid eyes were lifted, 
44 knows that she saw neither." 

44 I believe you, every word," said Mrs. Lit- 
tlejohn, earnestly, holding forth her hand. 
There was a straightforwardness, a guileless- 
ness in her manner, a perfect truthfulness in 
her eyes, a beauty and a grace of innocence 
about her that would have convinced one more 
sceptical than dear, unsuspicious Mrs. Little- 
john. Alice caught the hand, held it tightly, 
while her bosom heaved with emotion; but 
she only allowed a low, painful moau to es- 
cape her. 

44 You have at least," said Mrs. Littlejohn, 
44 the consciousness of entire innocence to sup- 
port you." 
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44 1 havn't thought much about that," said 
Alice, wiping a few tears ; l4 1 seem to be en- 
tirely overwhelmed in the suddenness of the 
disgrace. Think ! Only yesterday morning I 
was happy, light-hearted, in a home of ele- 
gance and refinement, however cold the hearts 
were round me ; and almost in the passing of 
a second they branded me a thief — mc, who 
cared nothing, who never cared for jewellery 
or money, except the barest pittance to clothe 
myself with decency. And, oh! this is* not 
the end. There is to be a trial, and whichever 
way it turns, it seems to mc I cannot bear it 
A mark for the public scorn; branded with 
guilt — oh!" and with one long wail of woe 
the poor girl fell back fainting on the bed. 

For some moments she laid as if i here were 
no life in her; but after the simple restoratives 
applied by Mrs. Littlejohn began to take effect, 
she slowly revived, and looked sorrowfully in 
the sympathizing face bending over her. 

"My dear, you must try and be calmer; 
cannot you raise your thoughts to heaven f 
cannot you ask submission of God, and trust 
that he will folly prove and establish your in- 
nocence ? " 
44 1 have always prayed," said Alice, faintly, 
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u from the time that I knelt at my mother's 
knee, but last night and this morning I felt as 
if — shall I say it ? — as if it was unjust for 
me even to be suspected, when I have all my 
life long lived for others, with scarcely a 
thought of my own comfort; when I have 
been so willing to bear with the caprices and 
selfishness, and even the insolence, of those 
who protected me. I seemed to feci that God 
might have averted this terrible doom/* 

44 And so he might, if it had pleased him ; 
and so he will if you put your trust in him. 
My dear, are you truly a Christian that you 
murmur thus against God's providence ? " 

" If to be a Christian is to be resigned, I 
am afraid not I have often thought how 
much I loved God when I have been by my- 
self, singing and happy, but I cannot recall 
my emotion now," she said, sadly. 

" I won't reason with you just at this time," 
replied Mrs. Littlejohn, whose rare insight into 
character led her to see that argument could 
not convince while the heart brooded over its 
own bitterness ; " have you any objection to 
telling me the name of your relatives T " 

Alice was silent for a moment ; then, in a 
low voice, she said, " I do not know why I 
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should have — my aunt's name is Westerly. 
She lives at the east end of the city, on Ellison 
avenue. 

. " Westerly!" exclaimed Mrs. Littlejohn, in 
tones of the extremest astonishment ; " why, I 
know the widow Westerly very well ; though, 
since the death of her husband, I have seen 
her only occasionally. But now I remember 
you ; your faco struck me as being very famil- 
iar. Two years ngo I called on your aunt 
She sat, I remember, in a room furnished with 
crimson; she was not well, and a pale girl 
with golden locks sat near her, sewing busily. 
I remember, too, when I asked about you, she 
made some very prejudicial remark that struck 
me then as singularly out of taste, if not posi- 
tively unkind." 

u Oh ! how her words stung me," said Alice ; 
" I can recall the feelings they gave me at this 
moment ; I seem to experience the same icy 
chill ; but I dared not look up from my sew- 
ing, because my tears blinded me. Yes, that 
was me, poor me! an orphan, and, in that 
family at least, friendless, and treated often 
with indignity. But while he lived, my 
uncle loved me, — he had dearly loved my mo- 
ther, who was his half sister, — he would 
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never believe what they said, especially Belle, 
against me. Ah ! yon can never imagine 
what I have borne from Belle. 9 ' 

u My poor child, yes I can. I was once in- 
j timate with ybur aunt, and my whole knowl- 
edge of Belle leads me to say that she was 
canning as an infant, deceitful as a child, and 
I believe her to be as deep and deceptive a 
woman as her antecedents presaged ; her heart- 
less education has made her what she is ; but 
did the ring and the chain belong to her ? " 

11 Yes," replied Alice, ",the ring was given 
her by her father while he was very sick for 
some disappointment she suffered in waiting 
upon him, and that alone would have made it 
holy in my eyes, for ho plead for my kind 
treatment on his dying bed. 9 ' 

u And the money ? " 

u That was my aunt's ; she said she put it 
in the pocket of her dressing-gown for safe 
keeping, and it was found in my trunk, 
adroitly placed between the lining. Oh, for 
what could I undergo the torture of that scene 
again ! It crazes me to think — to think ! " 

• « Think of Christ, my child ; he suffered, 
even to death, innocently; never having cher- 
ished in his heart even the faintest thought of 
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sin. He knows your sorrow ; he pities you in 
a greater degree in that you are betrayed, like 
him, by guilty hands. He looks upon hist own 
mighty grief, and yearns to take you in his 
arms, that he may wipe away nil tears from 
your eyes. Will you try to think of him ? " 

M Oh, you have comforted mc so much!" 
said Alice, and the tears that anguish had 
locked in their cells burst forth, flowing freely 
and silently. She needed the tears; they 
cooled the burning brain, and soothed the 
stricken heart, and as they came quicker and 
more copiously, and sob after Fob shook her 
frume tremulously, Mrs. Littlcjohn forbore to 
speak, but let the channels be filled to their 
uttermost. 

And long after, when the tumultuous beat- 
ings of the frame were lessened, quite ex- 
hausted, Alice sought protection by leaning 
against Mrs. Littlcjohn, and she placed an 
arm about the sorrowful girl, and talked low 
and gently such words as were suited to her 
case ; while Alice, in the sweet rest of sym- 
pathy, feeling not wholly alone, learned to 
think upon her fate with less agitation, and 
promised that in this great affliction she 
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would strive to look towards her Saviour, and 
ask assistance of and protection by him. 

44 1 will send you over a little sewing if the 
jailer is willing, that may amuse yon ; and, do 
you draw?" 

Alice said " Yes/ 1 something of her old an* 
imation lighting her pretty face. 

"Then you shall have pencils and paper, 
and pen and ink. Don't be downcast I shall 
come and see you every day, and I will call 
upon your aunt to-morrow that I may judge 
by her and Belle what their motives could be 
for this shameful deed. I will send or bring 
you fresh flowers, too ; have you money with 
you?" 

Alice replied she had five dollars. 

"I will arrange with the jailor, then, for 
your meals. You shall not have jail fare, nor 
yet jailer's fare. Keep up a good heart ; re- 
member that I am praying for you, and, my 
dear Alice, pray for yourself." 

A shadow, oh, how full of gloom ! fell on 
the room as Mrs. Littlejohn left*— the old, 
dreary shadow of yesterday and the preceding 
night Again came tantalizing visions of the 
cool, country lanes, where, by this time, she 
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had been roving, gathering flowers and shouts 
ing with her cousins, but for the dread misfor- 
tune that had overtaken her. Again wild, an- 
guished thoughts of one now, perhaps ncaring 
port, overwhelmed her. He anticipated the 
delight of meeting his betrothed, but no dark 
spirit dared to whisper to him that the pure- 
minded, the good and gifted girl of his love, 
dwelt in the confines of a jail. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A TROUBLED CONSCIENCE. 

"Behold the sorrowful change wrought upon a fallen nature! 
» hath lott hie own Mteom and other men't ret poet" 

"But conscience, in wmc awful, lilcnt hour, 
When captivating lusts hare lost their power, 
8tarts from tlie down on which she lately slept, 
And tells of laws despised, at least, not kept; 
8hows wirh a pointing finger, but no noise, 
A pale procession of past, sinful jots; 
All witnesses of blessings foully scorned, 
And life abased, and not to bo suborned. 
Mark these, she says ; theso — summoned from afar — 
Begin their march to meet thco at the bar; 
There find a judge inexorably just, 
And perish there as all presumption must" 

"If jonr heart condemn yon, God is greater than jour 



It was late at night when Belle Westerly 
took leave of her gentleman escort of the day, 
at the door of her mother's house. As Alice 
had conjectured, the heartless girl had spoken 
of the theft and the scene that followed in a 
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manner that, on account of its strange levity, 
shocked even the thoughtless creatures around 
her. 

"Why, Belle Westerly! you didn't send 
your own cousin to jail ? " more than one ex- 
claimed. 

"I — of course I had nothing to do with it; 
mamma was determined to let justice take its 
course* You can't tell how many valuable 
things wc have missed. Besides, she was not 
my own cousin." 

"Why! wasn't she engaged to De Witt 
Gildcrslccve f " queried another. 

A guilty flush suffused the face of Belle as 
she replied, leaning over the side of the boat 
to dip her hand in the waves, " She was very 
willing to have it believed so." 

" Then she was not in reality ? " 

" Of course not. De Witt Gildersleeve 
never would have thought of her. She is 
low, cunning, artful, and mean ; and after all, 
she was the daughter of my father's half-sister, 
so, in reality, none of our blood runs in her 
veins." 

But when she had returned home she shud- 
dered at the stillness of the house. After the 
servant, Alice had always met her, to unbind 
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her hair or in some trifling manner aid her in 
undressing. To-night, as she encountered the 
large, evil black eye of her maid, Lorine, her 
own glance was instantly averted. The girl 
teemed to read her thoughts. 

u It has seemed so strange here all day," said 
Lorine ; " much like the day after your father's 
iuneral." 

« Don't talk about any thing gloomy now, 
just as I'm going to bed, I beg of you," ex- 
claimed Belle uneasily, almost angrily ; « where 
is mother?" 

u In her room. She had the headache after 
tea and laid down ; I have n't seen her since." 
"Well, you needn't disturb her. I'll go 
right to my chamber ; I am very much fatigued. 
One always must pay for such kind of plea- 
•urej " so saying, she followed the girl to her 
own apartment. 

u Where is to-night's paper ? " she asked, af- 
ter she had thrown on her dressing-gown, pre- 
paratory to having her hair adjusted. Lorine 
had anticipated the question, for she already 
held it in her hand, and as Belle took it the 
drewing-maid stationed herself behind her mis* 
»ss and began combing the luxuriant locks, 
black as ebony. 
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After glancing lightly over the first page, 
Belle turned to the shipping list This bIic re- 
garded earnestly, running her eye down, first 
with impatience then seemingly reading over 
the names of every ship separately. Lorine's 
eye travelled after that of her mistress, and a 
sinister smile curled her lip as, apparently un- 
satisfied, Belle dropped the paper listlessly. 

" Where do you suppose Miss Alice is 
now?" queried the maid, intent upon her 
task. 

u Where she ought to be," replied Belle, bit- 
ing her lip and trembling a little in spite of 
herself. 

. ." She did n't seem like such a one," repeated 
Lorine, cautiously. 

Alice had been kind to her. 

41 People are not always what they seem," 
answered Belle, growing impatient 

" Do you believe she stole them things ? " 
Lorine asked. 

11 What do you mean, girl?" Belle had 
confronted her, and with staring eyes and 
cheeks blanched white, glared in her face. 

" La ! Miss Belle ! " Lorine exclaimed, fright- 
ened at the strange guilty look ; " I thought if 
any of the servants had intended to make off 
7 
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with them, and then found you made a fuss 
about them, yon know Uicy might havo fast- 
ened the thing on her." 

* You have a remarkably ready imagina- 
tion," said Belle, composing herself with an 
effort, but still shaking visibly; "if you do n't 
take care, you 'U get yourself into trouble." 

"La! I know I'm innocent, so I haven't 
the least fear in the world. Innocent people," 
she added, looking direct towards Belle, « al- 
ways comes out right in the long run, and the 
guilty gets punished sooner or later ; anyhow, 
it seems to me Miss Alice couldn't have done 
such a monstrous wicked thing." 

« Alice was a very crafty girl," replied Belle, 
busying herself to hide her agitation. " You 
can go now ; I 'U attend to the rest I have a 
note to write." 

Left alone with her own thoughts, Belle 
threw herself on the side of her couch, and lay 
perfectly still, her eyes unclosed, her face still 
pale. Sleep she could not, for guilt had laid 
its heavy hand ujxm her, and chained her fancy 
to her crime. « Why docs Lorine talk in this 
way ?" she thought, her mind reverting to the 

girl's manner; "she surely could not " 

Springing upright, she gazed about her with a 
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cowardly glance, quailing before the dreadful 
fenr that possibly she. had been detected; but, 
reunoning with hcrsrlf, she grew culm again, 
and strove to compose herself to sleep. But 
sleep refused to come ; the pale face of her 
outraged cousin interposed; the jail, the soli- 
tary cell ; Alice grieving, sobbing, shrieking, 
dying, robbed her pillow of repose, and with a 
cowardly, crouching step, she went to the dres- 
sing-table and trimmed the lamp till it grew 
brighter, and filled the room with its cheerful 
light. Then seating herself in her luxurious 
rocking-chair, she hoped its motion could lull 
her to repose. Not so; she could not close 
her eyes ; with a wild, unwinking steadiness, 
they met every object in the room. 

" This is frightful ! " at last she muttered, 

and going to a little escritoire, she dropped a 

; small portion of liquid upon her tongue, and 

1 again essayed to sleep. For a moment she 

lost herself, but presently awoke with a strong 

grasp on her shoulder. 

Lorine stood over her, stooping, shaking her 
by the shoulder. 

" It is I, Miss Belle ; you were screaming in 
your sleep. Bless me ! but I thought it was 
robbers in the house, and hardly dared to come, 
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Wake up; yon are sick, Miss Belle. Going 
fishing don't agree with you. 

" Only a dream," said Belie, rousing herself; 
* a frightful dream. I thought I was in jail." 

44 Poor Miss Alice ! " murmured Lorinc, with 
a sigh. 

"There, go, go! w exclaimed Belle, impa- 
tiently, " I am very sleepy; I shall sleep with- 
out dreaming this time." 

Just then Alice was standing at the bars of 
the jail window; it was twelve o'clock. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE LETTERS. 

" A sweetly written letter— 
Showing tho fair style of her thought — her parity — 
Her simplicity." 

" The pen flowing with love, 
Or dipped black in hate, 
Or tipped with delicate courtesies, 
Or handily pd«od with roiwtre, 
ltnili quickened more kihhI than the s«n> 
Wore evil than tho word, 
More joy than woman's smile, 
More woe than frowning fortuno; 
And should'st thou ask my judgment of that 
Which hath most profit in the world, 
For answer take thou this — 
The prudent penning of a letter." 

"Now, if I wrote a letter, I would not tell such simple 

things." . . „ 

« Nay, but if you had a child's heart you would. 

The next day Belle complained of indispo- 
sition, which of course, was passed to the ac- 
count of the fishing party. Mrs. Westerly 
seemed uneasy, and nervously passed from one 

7* T " 
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part of the house to the other, with no other 
aim than to be seemingly employed. Neither 
mother nor daughter appeared disposed to 
speak of Alice, until a letter directed to her 
was placed in Belle's hands. 

u It is post-marked Melville," said Belle, bit- 
ing her lip ; " probably from her uncle or some 
of her cousins ; what shall we do with it ? " 

u Why, I do n't know ; you might as well 
open it; it could only make her feel bad to 
get it, and you, in a few words, can inform 
these people of the fact It will shock them 
very much ; they believed Alice such an angel 
of goodness." 

Belle opened the letter, and glanced her eye 
over the childishly-written page. u Oh, it is 
only a sort of regret that she did n't come," she 
said, folding it again, and, going towards her 
writing-desk, she busied herself in finding a 
pen* Thus read the letter : — 

"Dear Cousin Alice, — Wo waited for tho stage at tho 
cod of the green lane one whole hour; and when wo fonnd 
jon had not come, Mary cried, and I could hardly keep my 
tears back. We expected you so certainly ! Pa said, "Alice 
always keeps her word ; she must hare been taken ill, but per- 
haps she will be here to-morrow." It was foolish in mo to go 
away and write this letter to yon, for I know yon '11 come to- 
w, bat I felt as if I must do something. Onr garden 
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does look beautiful, though we gathered some of tho best now- 
crs to greet you with, but there will be a few more out to-mor- 
row — the bud* look forward. The hill you loved so well is 
standing yet; papa says he is glad the town did not have it 
taken down this year, although a great many folks want it for 
building lots. 

•« Pear Alice, we hare put fresh ribbons round tho old cat s 
neck and all the llttlo kittens'. Yonr clwmlwr doc* look 
sweet; and the tinniest red apples are on tho npplc-treo, 
quite against your window. Wo have Inscn drying clover to 
make the drawers smell sweet, and putting up *omo new laco 
curtains that Mary and I earned with our own hands ; every 
thing about the farm is new whitewashed, nnd I know you 
will be so happy. Poor mamma, too, w lon^inp to see you ; 
she is not quite so well to-day, but we do every thing for her. 
Tom and Harry were, oh I so disappointed Inst night when 
they came in from the field ; they thought you would certainly 
bo here. Now, I should laugh to see this letter back again ; 
that is following you, for I am very, very, very sure you will 
be here to-morrow - Yours, „ ^ ^^ „ 

« \\ 8. —Linda sends her k>vo." 

And this was tho reply sent by Belle : — 

" I nm sorry to Inform you that your cousin has been de- 
tected in a very serious theft, amounting to soino thousand 
dollars, mid she is at pnwent in the Jail of this city awaiting 
her trial— Very respectfully yours, 

"Bella Westerly." 

No words of sympathy, no softening of the 
dread news that was to throw a whole family 
in sudden and awful anguish — thus cold, 
cruel, heartless, was the note sent in return for 
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the warm, gashing, soulful message of the 
sweet country maid. 

" What have you written, Belle T " 

She read the unfeeling lines to her mother. 

" Oh dear! I wish this thing never had hap- 
pened. What could have got into the. girl ? " 

11 1 almost wish you hadn't sent her to jail, 
mother." 

u Why! I should have sent one of the ser- 
vants, or any common thief. No, no ; I have 
done right Let guilt be punished though it 
sits on a throne." 

11 But the impression is abroad that she is an 
own cousin," said Belle, striving in vain to com- 
pose herself to her work.' 

M Oh, we can soon set that right; besides, 
Fm not sure but I should have done the same 
thing to an own cousin. Fm very inflexible 
in my ideas of justiqp. Your poor, dear father 
used to say that the just judge would punish 
his own son or daughter, were either a crimi- 
nal, to the extent of the law. Your father 
thought a great deal of justice, Belle." 

The door opened, and Belle started like a 
guilty thing as the card of Mrs. Littlejohn 
was placed in her hand. 

M It's for you, Mamma. Lorine, have this 



\ \\ letter sent to the post-office immediately," she 

added, handing the note she had just written. 

<c Mrs. Littlejohn ! why, I haven't seen her 
in an age. I do wish she had come any other 
day, I have such a headache," murmured Mrs. 
Westerly. u I wonder if it wouldn't be as well 
to ask her up here," she added, glancing to- 
wards Belle. 

H Why, if she isn't very fashionable, you 
know — I presume it won't make any differ- 
ence to her. I, of course, may be excused." 

u No, Belle, you must stay and help do the 
talking. I declare, if my head keeps on in 
this way, I must go to bed. Ever since that 
shocking revelation, I have been miserable. 
Lorine, ask the lady to come up stairs into the 
sitting-room." 

Much show of gladness and welcome was 
expended upon this visitor. Mrs. Littlejohn 
glided into the room, took the extended hand 
of her friend, and was soon seated by her side. 
The contrast between the lithe, graceful figure, 
charming face of the General's sweet wife, and 
the stately mien and haughty visage of Mrs. 
Westerly was apparent at the first glance. 
Even Belle, — cold, quiet, and dignified as was 
her habitual manner,— almost forgot the cour- 
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tesy of good breeding in the long, unaverted 
glance she bestowed upon Mrs. Littlcjohn. 

11 We have not met for many months," said 
Mrs. Westerly. 

M It is two years, I think," replied Mrs. Lit- 
tlejohn; "we have certainly not been very 
neighborly." She paused wishing to approach 
the subject that rested on her mind, but hes- 
itated as she glanced from the hard-faced 
mother to the proud-featured Belle. 

u My jail-friends take up a great deal of time, 
you know," she added, by way of an introduc- 
tion. The color deepened again on the cheek 
of the young girl, as Mrs. Littlejohn glanced 
that way. 

M Ah, yes ! I have heard that you are parson 
there," replied the other, lightly. 

« Not exactly that" replied Mrs. Littlejohn. 
with a smile ; " I visit them often, however, 
and try to do them some good by means of 
conversation and books." Belle bowed lower 
over her embroidery. a I saw by to-day's pa- 
per," continued Mrs. Littlcjohn, " that an un- 
fortunate occurrence took place here recently." 

M A very sad thing," replied Mrs. Westerly, 
u it has quite unnerved me. I have been near- 
ly sick ever since. Quite a dreadful — quite 
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an unfortunate thing ; and done by one whom, 
an it were, I had nurtured in my bosom — poor 
miserable child. It is a dreadful trial, but I 
could do no other way." 

u She sewed for you did she not?" 

14 Yes ; she was in the habit of doing little 
jobs, helped our dressmaker, and sometimes 
made herself useful ; but she was a dreadful 
trial to me the first few years after my husband 
died. Indeed, I could scarcely do any thing 
with her till I had, as it were, broke her in." 

w I remember her. I came here once and 
she sat in this very room, sewing ; I remember 
you spoke then of some trouble you had with 
her." 

"Yes, ah yes! trouble indeed," said Mrs. 
Westerly, in an eager manner, half checking a 
rising sigh. 

" But if this was her first departure from the 
path of rectitude would it not have been bet- 
ter to say nothing about it, she being a rela- 
tive ? You could easily have sent her from 
your house," said Mrs. Littlejohn, watching 
every movement of Belle, whose . face was 
somewhat shaded by her long, glittering black 
curls. 

M It was not her first departure, I have rea- 
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son to believe/' said Airs. Westerly. " Last 
month I missed a gold thimble ; it was sent 
me by my brother from California. Yesterday, 
Belle found it hidden under the bed in the 
chamber that Alice slept in, with some lace 
collars and costly handkerchiefs. There's no 
knowing how many pieces of jewellery the girl 
has sold. No ! I'm naturally very quick-tem- 
pered, but if I had been ever so calm at the 
time, which I wasn't, I should have sent her to 
jail ; the good of society requires it, I am sat- 
isfied of that" 

M She is a remarkably sweet, innocent-look- 
ing creature." ' 

u Oh, artful, artful ! do you believe ! why, 
Mrs. Littlejohn, with all her weakly, gentle ap- 
pearance, she has the depth and subtlety of a 
practiced expert in other things; young gen- 
tlemen who have called on Belle have noticed 
it; and.really, we found a note on her table ad- 
dressed to a friend of my daughter, that was 
so free it quite shocked me ; Belle, as long as 
she has known Mr. Gildcrslocvc, would never 
have taken such liberty with him, never! " 

w Mr. Gildersleeve ! De Witt Gilderslceve ? " 
ejaculated Mrs. Littlejohn, in great surprise. 

" Yes; you have heard of his *ieat exploit 
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in quelling a mutiny, or rather preventing one, 
in which the captain and passengers were to 
be murdered in cold blood ; he has been a vis- 
itor at our house for the last two years." 

Mrs. Littlejohn stole another glance at Belle, 
who had inadvertently looked up. Her eyes 
were flashing, but the fire that kindled their 
luminous depths seemed not pure and holy. 
Her cheek had reddened to an intense and al- 
most painful crimson ; her lips had parted, and 
a strange, indescribable expression had taken 
possession of the whole face; another mo- 
ment, and the long curls and bending head hid 
all from sight 

" But are you very sure your niece was as 
guilty as appearances seem to indicate ? It is 
a serious charge, affecting not only the respec- 
tability of your family, but the prospects of a 
poor girl, who is robbed of all when she loses 
her good name." 

14 As to the respectability of my family," 
said Mrs. Westerly, with a touch of pique in 
voice and resentment in manner, "I flatter 
myself that we have too long taken our place 
among the best circles to have that questioned 
on any grounds ; but, Mrs. Littlejohn, Alice 
belongs to a low set of relations. She is not 
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an own cousin to Belle, bat ber father was 
half-brother to my husband, and he always 
took a foolish fancy to the child, because she 
had such an artful way of getting round him. 
He spoiled the child before he died by treating 
her as the equal of Belle. She had much bet- 
ter have been put out to earn her own living 
as a seamstress." 

41 Ah, how much better!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Littlejohn, with emphasis. 

Mrs. Westerly looked as if she herself knew 
how to take this assent, but kept silence. 

" Are you very certain that none of the Ber* 
vants could have done these things, out of 
some spite they owed her or you ? 

M Why, my dear Mrs. Littlejohn, I 'm very 
certain none of my girls could have managed 
so cleverly. I'm sure they don't for me. 
Why, you cairt think how neatly the thing 
was done; besides, Belle here — Belle herself 
saw her just the night before examining one 
of the bank note*; she felt sure it. was one of 
mine ; or rather, she thought very strange that 
site should have a bill of that amount — did n't 
yon, Belie?" 

u Yes," said Belle, trying to speak with case. 
u 1 am very sorry I did, too. I never should 
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have dreamed of accusing her if — I — I had 
not 6cen the note and the thimble." 

« The ring you mean, dear ? " 

« Yes, of course — I mean the ring. Find- 
ing the thimble since has grieved and con- 
fused me. I do n't know how Alice came to 
do such a thing. Both mamma and I have 
treated her with uniform kindness, I am sure." 

11 She protests innocence," said Mrs. Little- 
john, much pained at the insincerity evident in 
Belle's manner, and studying her every look 
and movement 

M Oh, she would deceive even the very elect, 
as the Scripture says. She has, in fact, a way 
with her. I do dislike these people who have 
a way with them." 

This was a favorite expression of Mrs. Wes- 
terly, when she wished to individualize any 
species of delicacy, grace, of refinement. If 
people were generally believed on account of 
their suavity of manner, they had a way with 
them, in her estimation — that is, all sweet- 
ness that was the result of natural good qual- 
ities, and that gained admiration and friends, 
was art consummate, and to be condemned ; 
and Mrs. Littlejohn's color was heightened a 
little by the recollection that once Mrs. Wcs- 
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terly h*d accused hei of " having a way with 
her." 

44 You have seen her, of course/' said Mrs. 
"Westerly, after a moment of silence. 

u Yes, and I almost regret it. The circum- 
stance of her being an orphan, without brother 
or sister, gave her unusual interest in my eyes. 
Then her sweet face, and perfectly lady-like 
manner have won upon me, if they have not, 
in fact, prejudiced me in her favor. And 
really, I must believe her innocent of the deed 
which you impute to her. There is a direct* 
ness and straightforwardness in her account of 
i the matter that weighs much with mo, and I 
know that the God of the fatherless will shield 
her if she is innocent." 

" Mrs. Littlejohn, you surely do n't mean to 
say that I would have sent an innocent girl to 
jail! n exclaimed Mrs. Westerly, her eyes Hash* 
ing f her cheeks reddening, while Belle had sus- 
pended her work, and grown suddenly pale. 

" No, madam,' 1 replied Mrs. Littlejohn, ris- 
ing with dignity ; " 1 surely would not imply 
in word or thought such dishonorable motives 
to any lady of my acquaintance, but I would 
have yon remember that however strong pro- 
tection yon may, and doubtless have afforded 
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CHAPTER IX 

A TI8IT TO ALICE. 

" Kindliness cnkindlcth lore ; 
Thy soul is athirst for sympathy, 
And hungcrcth to find affection/' 

" By nil tho tender mercy 

God hath shown to human grief, 
When fate or man's perrersciicM 

Denied and barred relief; 
By the helpless wo which taught an 

To look to him alone, 
From tho rain appeals of justice, 

And wild efforts of my own ; 
By thy light, thou unseen fiituro, 
And thy tears, Ukm hitter paat, 
I will hope, though all forsake mo, 
In his mercy to tho last." 

"The bird is free; the flower lend. 

Its Incense to the breeso; 

B.tII_0,HcaTe.!_ea n only hear 
The rustle of the trees." 

Mhj Littiejohn wended her way directly 
toward, the ,a,l. Alice .at by the window, 
aer eye. intent upon tome delicate needlework 
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as her friend entered. Her face was paler than 
it had yet been, and her large gray eyes seemed 
troubled to their very depths. More beautiful 
than ever scemqd the gleamy hair, carelessly 
rolled back ; more perfect than ever, the white, 
broad brow. 

14 You are not well, Alice," said Mrs. Littie- 
john, tenderly, smoothing back her hair — a 
sweetly affectionate manner of hers when any 
one was in trouble. 

" Only a little weaker," replied the young 
girl, with a faint, wan smile ; " 1 think I have 
in some measure conquered the horror of stay- 
ingin this place, but oh!" — she paused to 
command the choking voice — "the worst is 
to come." 

" It may be the worst is past, my child," 
said Mrs. Littiejohn, soothingly ; " never for- 
get that God is stronger than man. Place all 
your confidence in Him, and who can tell by 
what mysterious means he may clear you from 
suspicion and exonerate you before the world ?" 

" O God help me ! " murmured the pale lips; 
a few tears — then the sewing was resumed. 

" Since I was here yesterday, I suppose none 
of the Westerlys have been near you ? " 

44 No t " Alice said, shaking her head mourn- 
fully. 
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Littlejohn, what could have been her motive ? 
She bo beautiful, surrounded with luxury, an 
heiress, and I oijly a poor orphan, with no por- 
tion, but, hitherto, an unspotted name. I can- 
not think such wrong of her — why should 
I?" 

Mrs. Littlejohn bent forward and whispered 
in her ear. For a minute Alice sat, bending 
forward, her hand pressing the table till the 
veins stood out, her large eyes dilating. Then 
the crimson tide rushed over neck and brow, 
and hiding her face in her hands, she burst 
into tears. When she lifted her head, her 
strength seemed almost gone, and she said, 
with an effort— u How did you know? Did 
they tell you ? I did think of that, sometimes. 
She grew so strange to me then. O Mrs. Lit- 
tlejohn! if God would but take me to himself! 
It seems as if I could bear no more;" and 
sobbing violently, she sank upon the bed. 

a Are you ready to die, Alice ? " 

The question was gently, softly, tenderly 
put, and Mrs. Littlejohn placed her arm about 
Alice, and whispered, as she endeavored to 
dry her tears, "Aro you quite ready to go, 
Alice?" 

" Ready to go— ready to die, do you mean ? " 
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murmured Alice, checking her grief, and gaz- 
ing thoughtfully downward. w I — I have 
never thought much of death, and when I 
did, the dark, loathsome grave appeared be- 
fore me with its corruption, shut up in dark- 
ness. I don't know that I have been very 
wicked. I have always read my Bible — al- 
ways prayed, and yet — " She paused. 

"And yet, Alice?" 

The firm, sweet tones reassured her, and she 
continued — 

44 I find there is nothing I long to die for, 
except to hide from my trouble. I confess I 
do not, and have not, thought much of God 
and heaven, and yesterday I was reading the 
passage, ' Lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves do not break through 
and steal.'" . , 

u Let me ask you a simple question, Alice : 
why did you want to go to your uncle's in the 
country ?" 

u Ah! if you knew what an uncle and aunt 
I have there!" exclaimed Alice, her tears 
streaming afresh; "so good, so lovely; if I 
had been with them always, 1 might have 
been a Christian." 






" Then you love your uncle and aunt, other- 
wise you would care nothing about going 

there." 

" I see," said Alice, her face brightening, " I 
must love God if I would sec heaven, and be 
happy there. Ah! I do not love God. I have 
a feeling, a general feeling, of gratitude when 
I think of his blessings. I should say, I have 
had ; and on gazing on the works of his hand, 
my soul has been momentarily raised; but 
when I Bcarch my heart, I sec that I do not 
find an emotion so warm as even that I bear 
for my aunt and uncle. And at times I am 
ready to accuse him ; my heart rebels against 
him, and I feel that he has been unjust in 
allowing this trial. Oh, no! I am not a 
Christian ; I ought not to wish to die." 

" My dear child, oh that you were a Chris- 
tian!" exclaimed Mrs. Littlejohn, with deep 
feeling, "then how sweet would sound the 
words of Jesus, * Come unto me all ye that 
are weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest' " 

The lips of Alice quivered again ; her eyes 
filled with tears. 

"He offers you eternal life!" pleaded Mrs. 
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Liitlcjohn ; u and, in comparison, what are the 
trials we may endure in this ? Come ; he has 
sent me here to teach you the way to Christ 
Believe in him." 

M You speak as if it were an easy matter," 
said Alice, still much affected. 

44 My child, it is as easy as this — look and 
. live. Yon have read of the Be/pent in the 
wilderness lifted up for the healing of the Is- 
raelites." 

"Yes," Alice murmured, seemingly strug- 
gling with herself. 

" That look was faith, as your belief will 
be. Hate sin; turn from it; never practice 
it again ; begin to live near to the Saviour ; 
ask him to pardon you, and believe that he 
does, because he has said he would. Accept 
the Saviour, my dear Alice." 

44 I will — I do," exclaimed Alice, a holy pur- 
pose shining in her face. " O Mrs. Littlejohn ! 
pTay for me now. I know there is a want in 
my heart still unsatisfied. I have often longed 
to feel, as you say, a Christian feels ; but, oh ! 
I have been so strangely placed in the very 
midst of adverse influences, gaiety, worldli- 
ness, and fashion, all around me. I do want 
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a new and different hope to sustain me here ; 
without it, I feel I cannot bear this unmerited 
disgrace. Oh, teach me ! pray for me ! " 

The request was complied with. On rising 
from her knees, Alice said gently, "I thank 
you, my dear friend, that you have been so 
faithful to me; already I begin to feel new 
aspirations ; a longing to have, heaven near me, 
and Christ reconciled. I have heard of these 
things all my life, but you have put a new 
meaning in them." 

44 Ask and it shall be given to you, Alice." 

"I will — oh! I may not then feel this 
dreary loneliness longer ; there may be angels 
here, even now ; " and she leaned on her friend, 
while slowly the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

44 Yes," said Mrs. Littlejohn, " heavenly in- 
habitants ; for arc they not ministering spirits 
sent to minister to those who shall be heirs of 
salvation ? " 

44 Oh, my mind grows calmer and clearer!" 
cried Alice, with animation ; " Oh, I do, I do 
believe; a new life has entered my soul! — 
why, Mrs. Littlejohn, if this was a palace of 
gold I could not be happier." 

w Thank God 1 " said Mrs. Littlejohn, fer- 
vently. 
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44 Why, I never knew this sweet, sweet love 
before ; these walls seem white and shining ; 
this sunlight like the glistening wings of an* 
gels. Oh, my aunt ! — my cousin ! — if they 
were only here — I do forgive them ! — whom 
could I not forgive, since Christ has forgiven 
roe?" 

So rapid had been the transition from des* 
pairing despondency to a rapturous joy, that 
Mrs. Littlejohn was as much astonished as 
affected. She stood gazing at Alice, with 
feelings akin to awe, for her face had assumed 
a spiritual loveliness that made it almost trans* 
parent M Why have I been honored thus?" 
she mentally exclaimed, raising her thoughts 
to heaven. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE GREAT CHANGE. 

" For I said, surely, oh, life 1 
Thy name is love and beauty, 
Thy joys arc full, 
Thy looks most fair, 
Thy feeling* pure and sensithra." 

•• So when flic rose from prayer, 
A light serene shone in her countenance ; 

Her fare was before, fair, 
But now it did all lookers-on entrance; 

Her mild blue eye, 
Full of heaven's holy joy, spnkc peace and love, 

While angels hovered nigh, 
And the glad tiding* bore to courts above." 

14 Alice," said Mrs. Littlejohn, touching the 
rapt girl lightly on the shoulder, u I am going 
now." 

"Going! — forgive mc, I was thinking!" 
and the smile that broke over her face made it 
absolutely luminous. " I was thinking ! — oh ! 
it is so sweet to think now ! " she added, clasp* 
ing her hands, and pressing them to her bosom ; 
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" there is no darkness here now ; I can leave 
all to Him." 

* Why, Alice, I can hardly realize this great 
blessing/ 9 said Mrs. Littlejohn, much affected 

" It is wonderful, wonderful to me ! " replied 
Alice, her whole face still beaming — "won- 
derful — most wonderful!" she repeated, lin- 
gering on the words. " I have seen times 
when I thought I was happy, but this" — her 
rare smile and shining eyes told more than 
words. " This morning," she continued, " I 
could scarcely breathe for the choking grief 
that filled me* The very light of day looked 
hateful, and I hid my face, praying for the 
darkness of the tomb. These bars I could not 
look at without a shudder ; they do n't trouble 
me now. This bed I loathed ; a queen's couch 
would not seem better to me this moment — 
Infinitely beneath it, indeed— unless I felt this 
mysterious presence. O Mrs. Littlejohn ! 
how have I lived all my life without it ? how 
can the world live without it ? " 

"Were your parents Christians?" asked 
Mrs. Littlejohn. 

M My parents ! " — a transient shadow passed 
over her fine face — "my mother died before I 
could pronounce her name: my father was 
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lost at sea. I do not remember any thing of 
him save that he was very noble looking, and 
loved me dearly. It is nearly twelve years 
since the news came that the vessel was given 
up, after months of hopeless watching and 
waiting/' 

" And this uncle with whom you were to 
visit?" 

44 My mother's brother," replied Alice; "ah!" 
— and a new light overspread her face — "I 
know my mother must have been a Christian *, 
I have heard my uncle talk of her. Will you 
.furnish me with paper and a pen? I would 
not have this news reach them through any 
other medium. My uncle will believe me ; I 
must write to-day. Such a strange letter it 
will be — such a blending of the sad with the 
joyous. Did they say any thing at my aunt's ? 
had they any news from my uncle ? Indeed, 
they must be anxious." 

" The servant passed out with a letter as I 
was entering, which I should suppose Belle 
had written, as she was giving directions," re- 
plied Mrs. Littlejohn. For a moment a cloud 
passed again over the fair face ; but in another 
moment it was gone, and the words, " He 
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will make it all right, won't he?" escaped her 
lips. 

u Yes, indeed, my dear girl," replied Mrs. 
Littlejohn, a delightful smile answering hers. 
u I see you are patting your armor on ; equipped 
in the shield of faith and the helmet of salva- 
tion you have nothing to fear." A moment 
after she added, " J did not send you drawing 
materials yesterday, as I intended to ; perhaps 
you were disappointed ? " 

u A little," said Alice ; u but no matter now, 
any other time." 

" I could not send down town for them by 
the servant, and the General was not well 
enough to take his usual walk yesterday. I 
shall, however, be sure of them to-day." 

a Thank you ! " replied Alice, with a sweet 
smile. 

As Mrs. Littlejohn left Alice, a prisoner met 
her outside the iron door that separated the 
women's cells from the debtors' room. M The 
young man down stairs wants to see you, 
ma'am, he's in a bad way ; " he said, in a low, 
indifferent tone. 

8he hurried to his cell ; the youthful pris- 
oner was prostrate on his rude pallet, his frame 
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violently shaken by emotion, giving vent to 
the most heart-rending groans. Applying to 
the jailer, Mrs. Littlejohn obtained leave to en- 
ter the narrow home of the prisoner, and was 
accordingly locked in with him. He turned 
towards her as she spoke to him. It seemed 
as if the anguish of the preceding night had 
done the work of years. His eyes were 
bleached with tears, his face swelled, and his 
long hair laid in tangled, half-curled masses 
on his cheeks and temples. With a hysterical 
sob he answered to her inquiries about his 
health, and then exclaimed, " Oh, for a breath 
of the fresh air of heaven ! Oh ! I'm dying, 
suffocating here ! " 

" Why don't they let you out as they do the 
other prisoners ? " asked Mrs. Littlejohn. 

" He tried to break jail, ma'am ; " said the 
man, who was watching at the door ; " they 
had to iron him." 

w I'm sorry for that ; it has only increased 
your punishment" 

" Oh, don't talk to me of punishment ! 
Bring me a knife, poison, a rope! — I'm in 
hell! — I'm in hell!" 

u Docs your mother know of this ? " asked 
Mrs. Littlejohn, after a few moments of si- 
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knee. She was unwilling to leave him until 
she had probed his heart 

His answer was frightful He turned and 
gave her a look of such horror, each anguish 
as the human face but seldom assumes, as he 
said,— 

M My mother! I would be torn in pieces, 
inch by inch, before my mother should know 
of this. My mother!" he repeated, with a 
swelling sob, « oh ! mother, mother ! " and fell 
like one lifeless, wailing that dear name. 

This was something; she had touched his 
heart ; he had then love and respect for the be- 
ing he had dishonored. She waited till the 
first force o( his anguish had spent its strength 
before she said, — 

u Let me know about your mother ; surely 
she never thought her boy would come to this." 

"Don't, don't," he sobbed; "don't speak 
that way. Oh, mother, mother, mother ! I will 
not tell you her name, nor where she is. I will 
not be known— the knowledge would strike 
her dead." 

11 Then you do still love your mother ? " 
u Love her! n he exclaimed in a tone of pas* 
sionate earnestness ; «I would die for her." 
u Say rather. I would be virtuous because 
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my mother taught me to be. I will honor her 
in obeying her commands." 

" She did teach me right I know what to 
do, and that's what condemns me," he replied ; 
a oh, if she knew I was here — if she knew I 
was here! Madam, destroy your infernal sa- 
loons where men are drugged and lured into 
villainy, and boys of my years will never come 
here." 
M When did you leave your mother ? n 
" I left my home three years ago. A friend 
of my father offered me a situation in another 
city, where I was to have good wages as a 
draughtsman. Mother cautioned me what 
places to avoid, and so did my father. I was 
very young, gay, and fond of excitement ; but 
if I hadn't fallen in with one bad boy, who 
ruined me almost, I never, never, should have 
been in this situation.- Little by little he lured 
me away. He was strong and could stand a 
good deal. I, on the contrary, am weak-head- 
ed ; a glass of liquor crazes me. He prevailed 
on me to go to the theatre, and I became, after 
the first night, crazy to go again. I would cry 
and laugh and leap, while he would sit still 
perfectly impassible, or sneer at me for what he 
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called my silly enthusiasm* Nothing could 
keep me from the theatre. At last I forgot 
every good thing ; was introduced to actors of 
the lowest stamp of character, and treated till 
I was drunk. Oh ! I don't know why I'm tell- 
ing you this, unless it is to relieve this awful 
burden pressing ine down ; but I kept going on 
from bad to worse. And still I was cunning 
enough to seem good ; for, when my father came 
to see me, he never suspected wrong, and my 
employers never thought to ask how I spent my 
money or my nights, or whether I would go to 
church, or do any good thing that might in the 
first have kept me from evil. What did they 
care about me, or any of the clerks, except to 
get work out of us ; no, no ! they worshipped 
the almighty dollar ; it's greater to them than 
a human soul, 9 ' he continued, in an under tone 
of deep bitterness. 
44 And what led you to forge, my poor boy?" 
44 Oh, don't ask me ; it all came of that thea- 
tre ! you people never know what snares there 
ate set in those places for boys ; oh, no ! you 
never dream how artfully they watch, to fasten 
on an unsuspecting fellow. On every hand 
drink can be had in a fashionable way at a 
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small cost; if you become acquainted with 
the actresses, as I did, you must have mo- 
ney. That's all I can say ; I paid my money 
away for one of them, and was obliged to 
get more to keep up appearances. That's the 
way I did what has brought mc here;" and 
covering his face with his hands, he gave a 
groan that chilled the heart of the listener. 

• c And are you not sorry for .all this ? " 

« God knows I am sorry!" he replied, his 
hardness melted down. 

« And are you not willing to confess your 
contrition to your heavenly Father, abandon 
your vices and live as one destined for immor- 
tality should live?" 

« Ay! but that's not going to save me from 
State prison," he said his face growing rigid 

again. 

« No, nothing can save you from State prison 
now, I well know; but had you not rather go 
there willingly, with the love of God in your 
heart, than in this awful, despairing frame of 

mind?" . 

« Willingly!" he ejaculated incredulously. 

"Yes; if the mind is at peace you well 
know a prison is a palace. I doubt if yon were 
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happy while living i„ the .tate you have d- 
•mbed. No one can be happy who i. a ain. 

Her* 

A long silence ensued 



CHAPTER XL 



THE MOTHER IN JAIL. 
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" A mother's lovo 
If an undying feeling. Earth may chill 
And sever other sympathies, and provo 
How weak all human honds aro — it may kill 
Friendships, and crush hearts with them — but the thrill 
Of the maternal breast must erer more 
In blest communion with her child, and fill 
Eren heaven itself with prayers and hymns of lore. 

"The mother's love — there's none to pore, 

So constant and so kind ; 
Nor human passions doth endure 
Like this within the mind." 

" And say to mothers what a holy charge 
Is theirs : with what a kingly power their lore 
Might rule the fountains of the new-born mind. 
Warn them to wake at early dawn, and sow 
Good seed before tho world has sown its tares." 

TH^akey was heard to turn in the lock of 
{he great door in the first hall, and the voice of 
the jailer, always loud and harsh, exclaimed, 
M Evans, show them number fifteen. 9 ' 
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An expression of anguish passed the lips of 
the unhappy young man. « Who is it? tell 
me-tell me, who is it? I can see no one ; I 
will not see any one;" and he flung himself 
face downward on the bed. 

Just then there appeared at the grating a 
gentle, almost beautiful face, bathed in tears. 
It was that of a woman of thirty.five appa- 
«ntly. A deep green veil was thrown back 
over the bonnet so that only the features and 
the edges of light, soft hair were visible, 

- Where is he?" she asked, in a voice of 
deep distress. 

The form on the bed shook from head to 
Ph° i m n k " th ! VOic ° again "^ " % «>". 

b^T *** M u U8 *■* * ould 

Mrs. Littlcjohn came to the gratings, say. 
ing,-« You had better come in here with him; 
I will come out; I have been trying to con- 
"le your poor boy, hut youcanfulfil that of- 
fiee best;" and makinga motion to the man 
outside, as the agonized mother dropped her 
ved,she was soon on the corridor, hastening 
from the scene of anguish -a mother meet- 
tag her criminal son. A harsh "Halloa'" 
greeted her as she passed the next grating. 
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Bhe looked up. The black eyes, hair, and 
beard, hanging lip and ferocious brow of the 
murderer greeted her. 

" Well, my friend, did you wish to speak 
with me ? " she said, pausing for a moment 

" Ha! well, that 's good now! • My friend! 
Guess you ain't very choice in your selection 
of friends, if you can call mc friend. Look ! 
here "a your book ; I 've read it ail through, an 9 
ef you 've a mind to leave it, I M like to rush 
over it the second time. It's a mighty queer 
book, though I do n't sec how Hie old gentle- 
man remembered such a long dream." 

" Keep it till you have done with it,' 9 said 
Mrs. Littlcjohn, mildly, w and remember that 
you may not only call me, but Jesus Christ, 
your friend, if you will repent of the evil of 
your ways, and turn to him." 

11 Yes, ma'am, so — so ; but Jack Mystic has 
been too hard a fellow for you or him, neither," 
he replied, coarsely. She was moving on, dis- 
gusted at his manner, when he exclaimed, — 
" Stop a minit,. ma'am ; now don't you think 
it may do all very well for the chap what 's 
making that rigmarole of a fuss in the other 
cell to think of 'ligion ; he 's soft, and a young- 
ster; but, bless you, Lord or nothing else 
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would n't think Jack Mystic's tool worth a 
brass farthing; why, he's be'n a reg'lar pi- 
rate." 

M Oh yes, if you were willing, God could 
pardon yon just the same as He could the 
most tender child. The thief on the cross 
was pardoned by saying, 4 Lord remember 
me.'" 

"Who?" queried the man, his gross face 
growing more stupid. 

" The thief on the cross who was crucified 
with Christ" 

" Well, I disremember every thing, dread- 
fully," said the man ; a but you '11 tell me some 
day, perhaps." 

" Oh yes, with pleasure, the next time I 
come," said Mrs. Littlejohn, readily. She would 
have paused even then, but body and mind 
were wearied, and she felt faint with the exer- 
tions she had already made. The villainous 
face before her waxed into something like a 
grim smile at her answer, and she left the jail 
sad, very sad, but still thanking the Father of 
mercies for the great blessing he had vouch- 
safed sweet Alice Oraylynn. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THB GENERAL'S INDIGNATION. 

* " The private pnth — the secret artt of men, 
If noble, far the noblest of onr lives." 

" Is there a spark in earthly moid, 

Fraught with one ray of heavenly fire* 
Docs roan one trait of virtao hold 
That even angels must admire 1 
That spark is pity's radiant glow~ 
That trait the tear for others' woe." 

The General was at home. As soon as he 
saw his wife, with the courteous manners of 
the old-school gentleman, he took her hand and 
led her into the sitting-room. Exhausted with 
her long walk and her arduous labors, the gen- 
tle woman did not for some moments seem ca- 
pable of motion, but sat with bonnet on, thank- 
ful for the refreshing rest and cool atmosphere 
of the darkened room. 

* Are you so much fatigued ? " asked the old 
General, as he occupied a seat near her, after 
gallantly handing her a fan. 
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A nod and a smile was tier only and expres* 
live reply* 

11 Zounds ! I beg your pardon, wife, but this 
comes of living opposite the jail. Now, do 
you suppose I 'm going to let you waste your 
precious time, and ruin your more precious 
health, among those scape-gallow's-birds over 
there? No, no; it's out of reason. Why, 
you 're pale as a water-witch ; you 're white as 
bleached cloth ; I won't have it ; doing a good 
deed is one thing, and doing it to your own 
injury is another;" and the hot-headed old 
man struck his walking-stick against the side 
of the canc-bottom sofa with such vim that it 
trembled from back to castor. 

11 Suppose we move away, my dear," said 
Mrs. Littlejohn, recovering her breath, and 
speaking with her calm, even-toned manner, 
smiling as she spoke. 

44 Move away," he cried, more choleric than 
before ; ** move away. I 'd see them — " by a 
warning glance of his wife, he added, " happy 
first, every one of them. Do you know they 
want to make this the warden's house ? These 
rooms where my father's feet have trod — that 
is, before they were new planked and improved . 
to the extent of a thousand hard dollars. Move 
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away J do n't you know me better than to pro- 
pose such a thing?" 

« Well, General, I don't see what you will 
do. I mm* go to the jail." 

« Must, to be sure you must Your will is 
as strong as oak timber full of knots. Go, to 
be sure you will, and there's another thing 
you'll do; you'll lose your health and die;' 

« Well, then, I shaU go home to my Father's 
house," she replied, sweetly and solemnly. 

w Tush! " exclaimed the old man, uncasing 
his spectacles, but a tear stood in his keen blue 

« And how do you suppose this momentary 
fatirte in his service will appear to me then . 

The General gave a loud ahem as he spread 
the damp sheet of the evening paper upon his 
knee. « Look here ! " he exclaimed, a moment 
after, "the owners and underwriters of the 
Flying Cloud arc going to give young Gilder- 
sleeve a public reception. Upon my word, I 
must shake hands with that brave fellow. 

« I feel more interest in that poor girl in the 
jail yonder ; she is no more a thief than I am, 
said Mrs. Littlejohn. 

« Tush, there it is again, the jail ! I have to 
breakfast on jail, dina on jail, sup on jail, and 
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sleep on jail. Let the jail alone, pray good 
wifet while yon are with me. As for the girl, 
she's a cunning baggage ; and let me tell you, 
wife, that good, great, and glorious as you are, 
you do n't know any more about human na- 
ture than a baby. I say, let them be punished, 
pretty or homely, young or old; a thief's a 
thief, and — come " — he added, stopping ab- 
ruptly, M if I go on I shall say some hard 
words ; let the jail be, wife." 

"But what if I should tell you that this 
young Gildersleeve, this brave, great-hearted 
fellow, is under engagement of marriage with 
yonder young lady in jail ? " 

"What!" exclaimed the old gentleman, 
with a prolonged stare, in which wonder and 
incredulity were blended. 

11 It is the truth ; she hath fallen into the 
hands of enemies;" replied Mrs. Littlejohn, 
with feeling; "so deep and cruel a plot has 
been laid, that the poor, fatherless child has 
fallen innocently into the hands that would 
work her ruin." 

"Wife! what do you say? — the girl to 
whom De Witt Gildersleeve offers marriage, 
in jail ? She shan't stay there another night ! " 
be exclaimed with energy, springing to his 
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feet, while the frail bamboo chair in which he 
had been resting, turned a summerset with the 
violence of his movement 

" Ah ! but take care ; do n't be too soft- 
hearted; one of such kind in a family is 
enough," said Mrs. Littlejohn, laughing a 
little. 

" Soft-hearted or hard ! " exclaimed the 
General, standing erect, with his spectacles 
dangling from one hand, and his paper from 
the other, " no girl who is worthy of such a 
love, or, I should say, can inspire such a senti- 
ment in the bosom of a man like that, could 
possibly be guilty of a mean act, not to say a 
criminal one. Who's put the girl in jail? — 
what 's it all for ? — what 's it all about ? I '11 
move in this matter. I '11 sec if an innocent 
girl must be thrown into jail on bare suspi- 
cion." 

" You read of it yesterday, General — a 
cousin, not by blood, but by relationship, of 
the Westerlys, is this poor girl — her name is 
Alice Grayiynn." 

" Grayiynn ! I had a captain once by that 
name. Captain Grayiynn — yes, the first un- 
lucky ship I ever had any thing to do with — 
the c Water Queen.' It was lost at sea with 
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all hands, and carried down about ten thou- 
sand hard dollars of my own money." 

M It must have been her father," replied Mrs. 
Littlejohn ; « she says he was lost at sea 
twelve years ago, when she was a little child." 
" One of the noblest, bcst-heartcd fellows 
that ever lived!" exclaimed the old General; 
" and one of the most unfortunate. Never 
could get a dollar ahead; always sick, be- 
calmed, wrecked, or unlucky in some way or 
other. So, so; this is his child, is it? She 
inherits her father's fatality. Poor girl! poor 
girl! it shall be seen to. Why, she's a mere 
child yet, is n't she ?" 

u Only seventeen," replied Mrs. Littlejohn, 
her eyes full of tears. 

"Only seventeen — poor little girl!" ejacu- 
lated the General, with abstracted vision. « I 
remember when her mother died. The cap- 
tain came home; unlucky, as usual ; had been 
sick in Cuba; took all his wages to pay doc- 
tor's bills, and I advanced for him, besides a 
little on my own private account, for I pitied 
the poor fellow, and I liked him— I liked him ! 
Poor child ! Without father or mother, brother 
or sister, and those hard-hearted, fashionable 
Westerly* her enemies. I 'U see what can be 
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done. Well, well ; this will dash the triumph 
of young Gildersleeve, poor fellow ! " and with 
these words the General left the room. 

Mrs. Littlejohn lifted her heart in thankful- 
ness for this sudden and powerful interest 
She knew that to her husband time and 
money were nothing in the prosecution of a 
just cause. Throwing off her outer clothing, 
she moved to the front garden, and stood 
watching the window of Alice, eagerly wait- 
ing, as it seemed, for her appearance; and 
when Alice came, for it was her wont to stand 
much by the window, she plucked a pure white 
rose and held it forth. Alice knew not the 
meaning, but she felt that it portended good, 
and she still lingered to gaze upon the south- 
ern beauty of the hour. The garden was 
thrown in shadow, and its symmetrical walks 
covered with a glistening brown sand, showed 
in bright contrast with the low borders of box 
with which all were edged. The beautiful 
flowers, each in its own little parterre, and 
each throwing its soft and tremulous shadow 
before it, seemed as they bent before the light 
breeze, preparing for the visit of the dew. 
Through the wide hall of the General's old- 
fashioned home, could be seen the outer door 
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leading into the vegetable garden. Chairs and 
tables stood in this hall — pictures hung around 
it A light matting covered the floor, and the 
marble steps in front were ornamented with 
two cottchanl bronze clogs, who seemed to 
guard the inmates, though dumbly, from in- 
trusion. The bending sky held not a cloud 
the bigness of a man's hand, but its deep 
translucent azure seemed the fitting drapery 
for the footstool of the Creator's throne. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A MORNINO IN THE COUNTRY. 

" Hath not God strewn oar weary way with flowers 1 
And clothed with robes of many a hue 
The fragrant meadows and the woodland bowers, 

Feeding their beauty with his dew, 
Making them glad with sunshine and with showers 1 
Is it not written that ho knew 
Himself A joy divino, 
Amidst young Eden's holy trees, when walking 

There, his children sought his love, 
And tho puro spirit still may hear him talking 
Such words as drew rapt Enoch's soul nbore. 
So ask him to draw thine ; 
Seek him for he is near thee ; 
Sing to him, ho will hear thee." 

*• Up, sleeper I dreamer, up I for now 
There's gold upon tho mountain's brow— 

Thcro 's light on forests, lakes, and meadows ; 
The dewdrops shine on floweret hells ; 
The villago clock, of morning tells. 
Up, man I out, eattlo ; for the dells 

And dingles teem with shadows." 

Let me take my readers back to the day on 
which Alice Graylynn was arrested. At that 
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time in the morning the early teamsters were 
seen wending their way along the principal 
road from the town of Melville. A pretty 
place was Melville, situated on rising ground, 
in the midst of bold hills, and flanked on the 
north and the south by thick woods, yet spared 
by the hand of civilization. Thriving farms 
and substantial farm-houses, if not handsome, 
dotted the country, and the blue smoke curled 
contentedly from the square, black-mouthed 
chimneys, skyward. Bushes skirted the roads, 
barberry, blackberry, and the luscious whortle- 
berry. Here and there a cluster of fine flow* 
crs threw their sweet perfume on the fresh air. 
The wild roses, too, filing along sometimes for 
whole rods, unbroken by any other growth, 
gave rich display of yellow and crimson. The 
long grass rustled, and as it waved, the dia- 
mond tips that laid upon the glossy, emerald 
surface vanished, exhaled by wind and sun. 
Silver-like shone the leaves of the maple ; the 
elm swung its graceful branches in light fes- 
toons; the hardy oak rejoiced in its strength 
and its new robes of beauty, while birds sang 
on every bough, perched on hedges, and even 
the little brown chip hopped about among the 
new twigs, close to the ground, hardly scared 
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from its search for food by the heavy wheels 
of the farmer's cart. Broadly shone the sun 
along the goodly road, the fields laughed in its 
beauty, and the grain, in glittering ranks, 
bowed to the light, as the breeze moved up 
and down among the hills. The morning was 
very quiet, very beautiful : so said a blue-eyed 
girl, clapping her hands, as she stood at the 
open window of her chamber. 

"Do look out, Mary; why, it's the very 
best day that ever was made ! " she exclaimed, 
turning to her sister, who had just opened her 
eyes. " And our swectbrier has bloomed ; " 
she added, looking down into the garden, 
14 and ever so many other flowers arc out; 
won't we make the grandest bouquet for 
Alice? Come, we've got to finish putting 
up the curtains in her chamber, you know, 
and bringing in some flowers for the stand, 
and ever so many things, besides getting 
breakfast I 'm going out for radishes ; when 
I come back you '11 be dressed, won't you ? " 

11 Yes," yawned Mary, and Hattie Latimer 
bounded out of the room, singing. As she 
passed her mother's door, she grew silent, as if 
through fear of disturbing her slumbers ; but as 
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she gained the kitchen the voice swelled forth 
again, mocking the merry songster in his cage. 
A beautiful Maltese cat sprang up, and rubbed 
her sleek fur against the dress of the pretty 
gill 

"Ah, Beauty! good morning!" exclaimed 

Hattie, pausing a moment to caress her favor* 

ite. u Beauty, do you know you 're going to 

be dressed up to-day in honor of my cousin 

Alice t She 's a stranger to you, to be sure, 

but you 11 love her, everybody docs ; and you 

shall have a blue ribbon round your neck, and 

a formal introduction. So when I say, ' Cousin 

Alice, this is Beauty — Beauty, cousin Alice/ 

you must put on your best behavior, and hold 

out your paw, gracefully." 

After bringing in a handful of radishes, with 
roey tops graduating to a fine, faint crimson. 
and a lettuce of an emerald color, and placing 
them both in water, Hattie proceeded to her 
duties. The « help " was absent, with the two 
hired hands, milking; the fire burned brightly 
on the hearth, the windows were raised on op* 
posite sides of the room, the painted floor glis- 
tened, the paper curtains rattled crispily as the 
wind drew them back and forth, the kettle 
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hummed and bubbled, and sang over the fire, 
and Hattie sprang nimbly to her task like a 
girl who loved labor for its own healthful sake. 

Hattie was a pretty girl, with complexion 
between blonde and brunette. Her eyes were 
dark blue, and expressive ; her face had that 
winning, confiding look that is often found in 
persons of ardent, sanguine temperament A 
linen apron was pinned round her waist, her 
sleeves rolled up to the elbow, and already, 
after having placed a large pan over the coals 
in which the hot gravy frothed, she was mix- 
ing butter for some breakfast cakes. 

" Good morning, Hattie." 

11 Good morning, sis!" exclaimed Hattie. 
cheerfully, as a tall, mild-faced young lady en- 
tered, and, going to the table, prepared to cut 
some slices from a loaf that laid there ; " how 
is mamma ? " 

" Quite weak this morning, dear. She 
passed a restless night I think you talked 
too much yesterday in anticipation of cousin's 
visit Be as quiet as you can, when she 
comes to-day. You know Alice is very gen- 
tie, and, beyond a hearty, cordial welcome, 
wishes for nothing demonstrative. I have no 
doubt she will do mamma great good." 
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u Oh yes; Pin sure she will," said Hattic, 

smiling to herself. " Here comes Katty." Dear 

me, how Alice will enjoy the milking, after 

being cooped up in the city two whole years* 

•Won't she be linppy?" 

M I have no doubt but she will" replied 
her sedate sister, taking the toasting-fork from 
its niche and placing a slice of wheat bread 
inside as she spoke. " Well, Katty, what kind 
of a yield this morning — how docs the new 
cow work ? " 

" Laws me ! " said a heavily built country 
girl, spreading down her blue-check apron, 
" the new cow 's the best of the hull She fell 
to my milking, and I was a little skeery at 
first, but she did well — the bucket to the brim, 
n€e • 

* That's good news, Katty. Why, Mary! 
lazy sister of mine— just up, and sleepy even 
now!" 

" I sat up so late," replied Mary, " or, rather, 

kept awake so late, talking with Hattie about 
cousin Alice, that it was the hardest work to 
get my eyes open." 

44 Cousin Alice is a nun, such I be thinkin'," 
said Katty, good-naturedly, as she busied her* 
•elf about the fire. " Do she keep school like 
you do, Miss Linda?" 
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"No, Katty, she is not a school teacher. 
Pour out the tea for mother, and get breakfast 
ready as fast as possible. Here comes father 
and brothers, hungry enough." 

The farmer, a hearty, hale man, whose grand 
head and face reminded one of the old Roman 
dignitaries, entered the room from without, fol- 
lowed by Harry and Tom, two sun burnt, 
handsome young men of nineteen and twenty- 
one. The butter cakes were placed smoking 
upon the table, already furnished for a meal, 
and with pleasant, hearty tones wishing good 
morning, the family, with the exception of the 
mother and eldest daughter, sat down to break- 
fast. 

M Poor mother! I wish she was well enough 
to eat with us," said Harry, a look of deep 
concern passing over his fine features ; " who 
stays with her while Linda is in school, to- 
day?" he asked. 

" I* replied Hattie, " till Linda comes home ; 
then Mary and I arc going down the lane to 
meet the coach on the turnpike. 

41 It is a lovely day for her," said Tom, help- 
ing himself plentifully to batter cakes ; " I ex- 
pect she will hardly know what to do when 
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she gets in this fresh air, among the hay and 
the flowers. I do hope she will have mercy 
on our countryfied manners ; I expect she is 
as much a lady as her cousin, who did n't know 
me last summer, although she had spent a 
week here, not six months before, for the ben- 
efit of her health — ha, ha, ha ! " 

w Did n't know you? I am sure she might 
have been proud to!" exclaimed Mary, whose 
favorite Tom was. 

« Seven o'clock," she exclaimed, as the great 
corner clock twanged the hour; M I suppose by 
this time she's just getting up— at nine she 
will start, and at half-past eleven be here, the 
very same Alice she always was." 

w Do n't depend too much on your calcula- 
tions, child ; they may disappoint you," said 
her father. 

"But cousin Alice," exclaimed Hattie, on 
whom this speech had dashed cold water — 

u Never disappointed us, I suppose you 
would say; but remember how many things 
may happen in the course of a few days, or 
even in one. She may be sick, or this gallant 
gentleman, about whom all the papers are 
talking, may detain her." 
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M But we should have certainly heard, father ; 
she would have written us yesterday in time 
for us to have got the letter to-day." 

" Well, well, daughter, she will probably be 
here ; I hope so, at any rate. She 's a dear 
girl. Alice is a dear, good girl, and very like 
her mother at her age. She'll be here, no 
doubt." 

" Shall we get some bouquets before pray- 
ers ? " whispered Hattie to her sister Mary, as 
they arose from the tabic in advance of the 
rest. 

" Yes ! " and the sisters opened the door and 
ran through the hall into the pleasant yard. 

" For years had their father, Harry Latti- 
mer, struggled to keep his head above water. 
The farm was his but nominally, for there re- 
mained a large mortgage to lift, and the rais- 
ing of the sum necessary, from year to year, 
to pay the interest, laid him under a heavy 
burden. The expenses of a large and growing 
family, and a sick wife, had borne hard upon 
him. But he labored on manfully, keeping 
his brave heart trusting in God — serving his 
Maker through evil as well as good report, and 
paying the most strict and careful attention to 
business. The house was not very large, but 
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he bad improved it from time to time, added 
good out-buildings, and a substantial dairy. 
A fine yard in front was planted with a large 
and tasteful variety of beautiful shade trees, 
; among which were conspicuous the larch, elm, 
and chestnut ; and near the dwelling several 
beds were handsomely laid out in flowers and 
shrubs. The garden on the south was well 
stocked with choice fruit trees, — all of which 
had been planted by the farmer's own hands, — 
and contained large plots of vegetables ar- 
ranged with the symmetry of a flower-garden. 
From the front porch of the house the view 
was very beautiful ; gentle hills rose gradually 
from three sides ; on two, the deep green of 
the thick woods rested against the sky, and 
and the little rivtr, rolling at the base of the 
nearest hill, added its sparkling beauty to the 
pirturesqueness of the scene. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ANTICIPATION. 

"Beautiful daughter of hope ! 

Let mc crown thec with flowers. 
Beautiful daughter of joy I 

Blessing the swift passing hoars ; 
Telling sweet talcs of to-morrow, 
Banishing sighing and sorrow. 

" There sits the. maiden singing, 

Merry her wheel is whirling, 
Now she is looking outward, 

Locks o'er her fingers curling ; 
Smiling, thinking, forgetting all sorrow— 
One that she loves is coming to-morrow. 
Beautiful daughter of hope 1 
Let me crown thee with flowers." 

" Thus I dreamed on and might hare dwelt 

Still on that rapturous dream, 
When hark 1 a raven's luckless not© 

(Sooth 'twas a direful scream) 
Broko up the vision of delight; 

Instant my joy was past." 

Thb girls had gathered their flowers and 
adjourned into the house, for the bell called 
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them to prayers. The table had been cleared 
off, and the family Bible placed thereon, 
around which most of the household were 
assembled. Alas ! as the solemn voice of 
prayer ascended, and a petition went up to 
God on the wings of faith and love, Alice 
was undergoing the terrible trial of her life. 
Despairing, dying almost, she knew not that 
her name was carried to the Deity, coupled 
with petitions for his grace to fall upon her 
like the gentle dews. In her distraction she 
forgot the arm that was mighty to save ; not 
so those who loved her best 

After prayers, the girls wended their way to 
the chamber destined for cousin Alice. Surely, 
never fairy had a sweeter bower. They had 
spent weeks upon its decoration, determined it 
should outdo all its former pretensions. Every 
bijou article in the house — and to be sure 
they were not many — was brought into requi- 
sition. A straw matting, white as snow, cov- 
ered the floor, and before the fireplace and at 
each door a beautiful home-made rug, rejoic- 
ing in the reddest of roses and the greenest of 
leaves, was squared according to the exactest 
rules of mathematics. The fireplace was the 
principal point of interest in Hattie's eyes 
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She had great fondness and taste for painting, 
and had touched the white jams here and 
there with groups of leaves and flowers ; and 
in the centre of the parted drapery festooned 
over the opening, was to be placed the famous 
bouquet at which they were busy. The little 
toilet table, covered with" white damask, whosf 
long fringe was the work of busy fingers, the 
bed, the curtains, the white dclf, the vases in 
the window seats, the light chairs, the home 
made lounge, draped with bright chintz, mad 
it really a sumptuous retreat 

11 Is n't it beautiful ? " exclaimed Mary, clap 
ping her hands ; M won't she be pleased ? » 

Poor child ! she little dreamed that, instead 
of the snow-white couch, the. pleasant look-out 
upon fields and hills and flowers, the loved 
companionship of her cousins, and, above all, 
her gentle aunt, Alice would lay upon the pal* 
let of a jail, with no companionship save that 
of her own sad thoughts ; no prospect of re- 
lease except through the horrors of a public 
trial ; that, instead of the light and tasteful 
matting, prepared with so much gentle care, 
her feet would tread the rude boards of a cell 
It would have broken their hearts to think of 
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it, and well it was that no cloud had as yet 
fallen upon their innocent anticipations. 

From the front of the residence could be 
seen, not far off, a little school-house on the 
green. Happy, buzzing children were already 
wending their way thither, and Linda, as she 
hastened to her pleasant toil, had her hands 
grasped now and then by chubby fingers as 
she drew near the school-house. The gentle, 
eldest daughter rejoiced as deeply, though 
more silently, than her younger and more vol- 
atile sisters. Alice had always been her best 
beloved cousin ; till within three or four years 
she had grown up with her, side by side. But 
the superior advantages offered by her city 
uncle, Mr. Westerly, had prevailed over their 
better judgment, and Alice felt that though 
they all loved her dearly, still they were strug- 
gling, and she was a burden, so she accepted 
with thankfulness her uncle's offer ; and while 
he lived, — not quite a year after her advent 
among them, — she had no reason to regret 
the change. Pride afterwards sealed her lips, 
and she became the unaspiring sewing-girl in 
the presence of her aunt and cousin — though 
many a night was spent in solitary study over 
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the midnight lamp — never repeating to her 
country relatives the story of her wrongs. 

Hattic remained in the sick room of her 
mother. The invalid, a wasted yet spiritual* 
looking creature, sat in a large arm or bed- 
chair, supported by pillows, gazing languidly 
forth upon the glorious scenes, without A 
smile brightened her pale face, as she glanced 
from meadow to hill, from forest to church 
spire, all laying in glad beauty under the 
sparkling veil of sunshine. 

14 What lime will Alice be hero, my child f" 
she asked, turning her eye to the Utile corner 
clock, whose brass pendulum, confined by a 
long metal chain, swung freely back and forth. 

" The stage will be along by twelve ; sec, 
by this moment — it is now nine — she is get- 
ting on the steps of the stage, perhaps. Won't 
it be a delightful ride ? and she will enjoy it 
so much." 

" I think her coming will do me good, and 
brighten Linda's eye. Linda is going beyond 
her strength, I fear, in her constant care of me. 
I thank God for Linda," and her lips quivered^ 

"For us, too, mamma!" said Hattic,' who 
never spoke in the singular number; "for Mary 
and I." 
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u For all of my dear ones," replied the 
mother, with a smile ; " I cannot be too thank- 
ful for my good children." 

" Do you suppose, mamma, that Alice has 
grown proud or fashionable in her city home ? " 

"No; it is impossible to spoil a girl like 
Alice; she has her mother's meek spirit I 
am only afraid that since her uncle's death she 
may have been imposed upon; she was the 
most willing and obedient child I ever saw, 
with the exception of Linda." 

The door opened and Harry and Tom en* 
tered to pay their daily visit to their mother. 
A flush of maternal pride crossed her wan 
cheeks as she looked upon her stalwart sons, 
with their dark eyes and clustering raven locks. 
Each taking her hand, bent and imprinted a 
respectful kiss upon her forehead, inquiring 
tenderly of her health, and how she had passed 
the night There was a touch of the old Pu- 
ritan precision and delicacy in their manner 
towards her, as they stood one on each side of 
her chair, answering her inquiries as to their 
labors for the day. To complete the group, 
the farmer himself came in, and drawing a 
seat right Opposite the invalid, he took her 
white, attenuated hands in his, brown with 
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toil, and with hearty smiles and pleasant 
words, rallied and cheered his sick wife. 

11 We'll have a new face here before night, 
my dear," he said; u a face almost as welcome, 
nay, quite, as any of these. With her stories 
of city life, and her ringing laugh, if it is like 
that of old, she'll make a new creature of you, 
mother!" 

" 1 am quite impatient for her arrival," mur- 
mured the wife ; M if Linda herself had been 
gone a year, I don't know as I should be more 
eager to have her return." 

u Then, my heart ! a year is it since slie 
came to visit us?" exclaimed the farmer paus- 
ing in deep thought; "why so it is; well, lime 
goes swifter than we reck — " and he sighed 
lightly, but presently arose, saying, tt Come, 
boys, we go to the marsh to-day ; there is no 
time to lose, for if I mistake not, a northeast 
storm is brewing;" and having caressed light- 
ly, with lip and fingers, the pale forehead of 
his wife, he went out accompanied by his 
boys. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT 

" Cold thy mien Mid hard thine eye, 

Disappointment passing by; 

Wh/ *h/ fflanoo upon me cast, 

Clonding ell the pleasant past f 

Why the shadows of thy wing 

Throw above me while I sing f 

To the cottage contest thou, 

Tracing deep the humble brow ; 
To the palace, proud and high, 
Dimming oft the haughtiest eye. 
Is there no remote retreat 
Bacred from thy threatening feet f 
No; to all thou mctest out 
Caro and sorrow, grief and doubt 
Bearing here the weed and pall, 
Following the funeral ; 
Bearing thither bitter fears, 
Smiling when thou briogest tears. 19 

" He spreads his kind, supporting asm* 
To erery child of grief; 
His sacred bounty largely flows, 
And brings unasked relief/' 

"I twrora the story that Alice is betrothed 
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to this young man, the sailor of whom wc have 
been reading, is true ? " said Tom to Harry, 
drawing a wisp of straw between his fingers. 
The brothers satin a rude box thrown into 
the farm cart; their father driving on the front 
seat 

"Why, yes, likely ; " answered Harry, look- 
ing attentively towards the sky. 

' 4 Well ! " sighed Tom, after a long silence, 
during which he had tied an admirable knot 
in the straw, " I hope he'll make a good hus- 
band ; she deserves one. I almost wish she 
wasn't coming out here, though if it was gun- 
ning season I " — he paused abruptly, colored 
and bit his lip, for he had caught the impres- 
sion of a faint smile on Harry's face. 

" Why, Tom, Alice would bo no more fit 
for a farmer's wife — » 

u Who said she would T " queried Tom, in 
a deep, low voice. " I was only " — he hesi- 
ted — "only thinking" — he added, colored 
again, and was silent 

Meanwhile, Hattie sat and sewed diligently 
in her mother's room only leaving it once to go 
and admire the arrangement of the vases now 
completed by Mary in the little chamber de- 
signed for Alice. At half-past eleven, Linda 
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having returned, the younger girls threw on 
their sun-bonnets, and each taking a small but 
fragrant bouquet, went down the lane to the 
right of the form, in the direction of the turn- 
pike. That lane, fringed with maple trees was 
nearly always in shadow. The sun came only 
in a golden line, creeping through the thick 
mosses, now and then, straggling to the roots, 
where the summer violets grew in blue clus- 
ters. The rustling winds moved gently among 
the leaves of the trees, waking their lumbrous 
music Wild flowers grew in rich profusion, 
paler in bloom, perhaps than was their nature, 
because of the shade of the thickly planted 
trees. It was not an oppressive day, though 
warm for the season, and the girls, moving 
slowly, swung their white sun-bonnets in their 
hands. Of course they gained the turnpike 
before the coach had come ; four wheels are 
slow to human wishes ; a dog straying from 
his home passed them, snuffing suspiciously. 
The highway was thick with dust, and in the 
glare of the warm sun looked uncomfortable ; 
but the sound of farmers in the fields reached 
their ears, and now and then an ox cart moved 
by. It seemed full an hour to them when, ten 
minutes after, the coach appeared coming at 
fall gallop. 
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M Why, Mary, it certainly is going right by ! " 
exclaimed Hattio in consternation ; she surely 
knows where to get out." 

11 No, do n't you see its going to stop there ? 
I told you so ! " said Mary, triumphantly, as 
the coach moved more and more slowly, and 
at last stopped at the corner. But in vain tlw 
girls looked to sec the sweet face of Alice ; an 
old gentleman alighted alone, with the aid of 
a stout cane, and stared at them a moment cu- 
riously ; the coach rolled on, and two discon- 
certed faces remained gazing at each other, and 
from Mary's eyes rolled the tears of disappoint- 
ment 

11 Oh, she'll be here to-morrow," repeated Hat- 
tie, who was the most of a philosopher ; but 
there was a choking in the throat that was not 
easy to subdue. 

" It's too bad ; I do wish father had n't said 
she might n't come," exclaimed Mary. 

" Why, Mary, what has that to do with it t " 

" Why, most always what he says comes 
true," half-sobbed Mary. 

u But it's only for a day," suggested Hattie ; 
" she'll surely be here to-morrow. Perhaps she 
got late, or has a sick turn, or her aunt and 
cousin may have-detained her. Come, do n't 
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fed so bad FU go right home and write a let- 
ter to her; it will divert our mind* and maybe 
make us feci better— but won't mother be dis- 
appointed, though! and Linda, oh dear me!" 

" She might at least have sent us word," said 
Mary. 

M Yes," replied the other, « I should have 
thought so. But worrying won't help it; she 
has n't come. See how hot and withered the 
flowers look. Fve half a mind to throw them 
away." 

* And Tve a whole mind ; " so saying, Mary 
tossed the poor, unoffending nosegay among 
the bushes on the edge of the lane. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



TBHRIBLB NEWS. 

"Afflictions soro obstruct my way, 
And illf I cannot dec." 

"Sine* memory's birth, no year bat took 
Something tho heart held dear ; 
Each page of lifo on which wo look, 
Is blotted with a tear/' 

"Heaven bat tries oar virtue by affliction ; 
And oft the cloud which wraps tho present 
Soros but to brighten all our future days." 

" If misfortune comes, she brings along 
The bravest virtues." 



The day that was to have been so bright 
and happy, closed upon sad hearts and anxious 
faces. Even the farmer said over and over 
again, it was unaccountable. Alice was a 
girl of her woid, and the invalid, if possible, 
felt the privation more than any one else. 
The next day the girls went eagerly to the 
turnpike — again the coach rolled by, the 
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sturdy driver giving his beasts an added im- 
petus as he came to the corner, and silently 
Hattie and Mary wended their way home, for 
they were full of sad forebodings. 

"She has forgotten us," murmured Mary; 
"she has learned the convenience of dropping 
country friends in the city. You hinted as 
much this morning at breakfast" 

"No; I know better than that," Hattie re- 
plied. a I would not dare to think that of 
Alice. Oh dear ! I am afraid she is sick, very 
sick ; what shall we do to know ? " 

« It was strange," the farmer said, and his 
wife grew feverish with anxiety; "could she 
be ill and they not let us know ? " 

Silently Hattie and Mary sat in the pleas- 
ant chamber in which the flowers had faded 
on the third day. They were rearranging 
some fresh bouquets. Hattie was pale, and 
Mary now and then brushed a tear from her 

cheek. 

" Tom says he shall go to the city to-mor- 
row, if we don't hear any thing about her," 
said Hattie, folding her hands and gaaing ab- 
aently from the window. 

"Did he? oh! I'm so glad; mother says 
the suspense is dreadful. If she was dead, I 
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don't know as the folks there would think it 
worth while to tell us." 

" Dead ! — cousin Alice dead ! — what a 
thought!" said Hattie, with a shudder. 

Tom and Harry looked at the matter from 
their stand-point Harry believed the young 
supercargo, Gildersleevc, had returned ; Tom, 
that Alice cared no longer for any of them, 
and found it convenient to break the engage- 
ment without having the politeness to inform 
them, because they were country people. 

" A letter at last ! " shouted Harry, coming 
in to supper, and throwing the delicately tinted 
paper on the table ; " a letter for Hattie ; of 
course it's from Alice." Tom's cheek grew 
,red,as Hattie with trembling hand, broke the 
seal. Her eye glanced over the contents. She 
started up white as a shroud, gave one wild 
glance about her, uttered an unearthly cry, and 
sank faint and quivering on her scat 

" What can it be ? " passed from lip to lip. 
Tom alone preserved self-possession enough 
to read the note. He, too, turned deadly pale, 
clenched his hand, and growled between his 
teeth — M a black lie! a cowardly lie ! Father, 
Alice Graylynn is in jail." 

The consternation of the whole family was 
is 
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now complete. Linda alone maateied her 
emotion, and bade them all remember the sick 
mother. Farmer Hairy, as the father was 
sometimes called, sat for some moments in 
indignant surprise; his usually colorless cheek 
now flushed, now pale, his hand supporting 
his head as he slowly comprehended the mat- 
ter. 

"It's a mistake — of course it is!" ex- 
claimed the old man, a few moments after. 
« Why! are you sure you have the right let- 
ter? who is it from?" 

« Prom that conceited Belle Westerly," ex- 
claimed Tom, who was walking the floor to 
and fro, with the letter crumpled in his hard 
hand. "Here has been foul work. Alice — 
Alice Graylynn in a jail — a common jail! 
Just heaven ! it unmans me.' 9 

M Oh! let me go and stay with her — poor, 
poor, innocent Alice!" sobbed Hattie, whose 
tears had been flowing unrestrainedly; "let 
me go, father— oh, she will die ! our Alice — 
our cousin in jail" 

" It is indeed heavy news," murmured the 
farmer. " Your mother must not hear it ; but 
gather about the table, children, we will talk 
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the matter over and sec what must be done. 
It is plain she is falsely imprisoned." 

" Do n't ask me to eat, father," said Tom in 
a choking voice. " I could n't taste of bread 
this night" 

u Nor I either ; I can't eat a mouthful ! " re* 
joined Hattie, while Mary sat down dejectedly 
at the side of her father. 

" Well, all sit down who will; Linda, my 
child, you look very pale; don't take this 
trouble to heart so ; it will all come out right. 
I am afraid your mother will notice something 
amiss, and I would n't dare to let her know." 

Linda did indeed feel an oppression, a sink- 
ing, a deathly faintness at the thought of this 
disgrace. To her pure mind, the word jail 
was associated only with criminals and out- 
casts ; the veriest wretches on earth ; and to 
think that one so gentle, so delicate, so spot- 
less in life and conversation as she had always 
deemed Alice was, even now lying within its 
grated precincts, locked in with bolts and bars, 
thieves, and perhaps murderers about her, gave 
her sensations of unmixed horror. 

"I'm off to the city to-morrow, father!" 
exclaimed Tom, at last, pausing abruptly in 
his walk. "I'll see this Belle Westerly, and 
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hear the thing from her own and her mothers 
lips. In jail ! — our little Alice in jail ! " 

« Oh, let me go ! " pleaded Hattie ; « please, 
Tom, do let me go! I shall be company for 
you, and I can comfort Alice ; I am only two 
years younger, you know, and think if I was 
there, and none who loved me came to visit 
me and toll me how much they believed me 
innocent, it would kill me." - 

« Well, sis, you shall go if father and Linda 
say so; what says father? 'tis a Christian 
deed — a deed of charity." 

"I'm willing," said Linda, smiling through 
her tears at Hattie ; « if it was not for mother, 
I would go myself." 

« Well, Hattie; if you can get yourself 
ready, go in God's name, my daughter, to the 
stricken and afllictcd. My sister's child in 
jail! What stony hearts could have put her 

there?" 

«Oh! Hattie, we needn't make any fresh 
bouquets," said Mary mournfully, going by 
herself to cry. Hattie followed her, and dar- 
ing prayers they both sat in a recess, crying 
softly; and the tears gave way to sobs when 
the old farmer, in his petition, put up fervent 
prayers for Alice. 
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14 Do you suppose there are iron bars to her 
windows ? " whispered Mary, after prayers. 

41 Oh, do n't ! it sounds so dreadfully ; a jail ! 
Why, a jail, Mary, is the blackest, gloomiest, 
most awful place in the world. They only 
have iron bedsteads so large, without pillows, 
or any decent covering; they arc locked up 
with a great iron key — oh, Mary, Mary! it 
seems as if I could n't wait till morning to fly 
to Alice." 



X 



CHAPTER XVII. 

BELF-CONDEMtfKD. 

"'Tis fearful building upon any sin ; 
One miachief entered brings another in ; 
The second pulls a third, a third draws 
And they for all the rest ope the door. 
Till custom take away the judging sense, 
Thai to offend we think it no offence." 

" Oh, the dangerous siege 
8i» lays about us I and the tyranny." 

"Guilt is the source of sorrow; 'tis the fiend -» 
The avenging (lend— that follows us behind 
With whips and stinga : the blest know none of this. 
But rest in everlasting peace of mind, 
And find tlio height of all their heaven in goodness." 

"If only some warning voice had whispered I 
If only some unseen arm had held me back 
I had not done it" 

" The voice sounded in thine ear ; 
The arm grasped thy conscience ; 
Thou woulds't neither hear nor feel." 

Tmb morning proved doll and threatened 
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rain, but early in its grey light Hattie stood 
ready attired to take the coach, waiting on 
the front step for her brother. A thick fog 
shrouded the air and rested the edges of its 
folds half way down the hills, while in some 
places the tree-tops pierced through, giving a 
weird expression to the landscape. Joined 
by her brother, who swung a small carpet 
bag in his hand, the two wended their way 
slowly to the turnpike road to take the coach. 
There seemed no beauty in the green lane 
now. The mist enveloped the trees and the 
shrubs ; the grass was heavy with dew ; the 
sounds abroad were harsh and unpleasant. 
Hattie looked very neat in her grey linen 
dress, and her plain straw bonnet out of which 
peeped her bright curls. Her -form and her 
manners were graceful for a girl of fifteen, and 
her face one that would command attention 
for its expression of intellectuality. She was 
very resolute, and her brave little heart longed 
to be lodged in the dreary jail, if it might but 
give some solace to the dearest earthly friend she 
knew aside from her own family. The coach 
came rattling along, nearly empty, and Hattie 
and her brother were on their way to the city. 
Belle Westerly had grown pale and nervous 
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since the day of her cousin's arrest It was 
impossible for her to remain in any position 
jof quiet Her nights were disturbed by fear- 
ful dreams, her days and evenings, as far as 
practicable, were spent in company; especially, 
of evenings, did she entertain friends. She 
grew afraid of Lorinc ; for it seemed to her. 
that the girl threw out many strange hints; 
that she had grown very bold in asking favors 
of late, with such an air and mien, that her 
mistress dared not refuse her. If the crafty Lo- 
rine wanted a dress that Belle had worn often, 
but that was nevertheless quite good, yet, she 
she had but to hint and it was hers. Belle had 
bestowed presents very rarely, as a general 
thing, but lately her liberality seemed suspi- 
cious. Lorine, when in full dress, displayed a 
handsome gold bracelet that had often adorned 
the wrist of her mistress. A chain, also, de- 
pended from her slight waist — the French 
girl, like all her race, followed the fashions — 
and collars of costly workmanship sometimes 
found their way around her neck. She had 
also become quite too free in conversation — 
a matter the proud Belle had always resented, 
save when she wished to put her maid in par- 
ticularly good humor ; but Belle had grown as 
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strangely meek, as she was haughtily imperious 
before. 

" La, yes, Miss Belle, I took the liberty of 
looking at the shipping list myself; but I 
did n f t see nothing of the young man — what 
is the name of his ship?" asked Lorine, 
pertly. 

11 What do you mean ? " queried Belle, look- 
ing up in unfeigned surprise. 

" Why, that handsome Mr. Gildcr8lccve,that 
liked Miss Alice so well, you know, or seemed 
to, at any rate.* These sailor men have a tak- 
ing way with them ; he '11 feel bad for Miss 
Alice, won't he ? " 

u I should think he would ; he liked her as a 
friend ! " said Belle, biting her lip with vexa- 
tion. 

" La ! we all thought it was settled between 

them ; but here *s the paper. Now, what did 

you say his ship's name was? " 

" The Flying Cloud," Belle returned, shortly. 

"Oh yes! what a pretty name; but, dear 

me, how badly he will feel. I could always 

see he took to her, and acted very fond like ; 

and he does n't seem fickle-minded like most 

young men — far from it" 

" Lorine, my head aches," said Belle, as 
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gently as she could, for she felt as if she 
might, if she dared, let loose the passions that 
revelled in the deeps of her soul. Unaccus- 
tomed to subdue her tongue, the trial cost her 
a mighty effort, and she could not fail to ob- 
serve the malicious sparkle of Lorinc's fiery 
eye. She went to breakfast in an ill humor, 
and answered her mother's kind inquiries so 
shortly that Mrs. Westerly at last said, " Belle, 
you are growing intolerably cross ; what is the 
matter with you ? * 

" Matter enough. Lorine is impertinent ; I 
can hardly endure her insolence!' 1 uttered 
Belle. 

"Discharge her, then. There are plenty 
that will take her place, and be glad of it 
For pity's sake don't make me the scapegoat 
of Lorine's sins any longer, I beg of you ; I 
have trouble enough in managing my house- 
hold and my servants, and taking care of com- 
pany. Now Alice has gone, a double weight . 
seems resting upon me ; to be sure she was n't 
much help, but she did better than tho ser- . 
vants." 

« I wish we'd let her gone to her cousins, 
and said nothing about the theft — it worries 
me!" exclaimed Belle, with difficulty restrain- 
ing her tears. 
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•» Why, you were the first and the loudest in 
condemning her, Belle; how you do run on. 
I'm sure you urged me up to it from the very 
beginning. I caWt think what has got into 

you." 

« Well, I have thought, mamma, that if Lo- 
rine or any of the other girls had fastened the 
theft upon Alice — " she looked up. Lorine 
stood before her with a sealed note, and as she 
met the glance of the girl's eye, all power left 
her. She motioned her to place the billet on the 
table ; then, as she went from the room, Belle, 
the elegant, polished, self-sustaining lady of 
fashion, dropped her head on her hands and 
burst into tears. 

« Well, well ; if I would take on that way, 
Belle. I'm ashamed of you. Why, like as 
not the girl did n't hear a word you were say- 
ing. If she did, she knows that I suspected 
the same thing, and spoke of it, and had had 
her trunk searched." 

Throwing off her momentary weakness, 
Belie recovered her habitual calmness, and 
read tlie note — an invitation to a select party 
of pleasure — then, with somewhat drooping 
manner, she followed Lorine up to bar room* 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

A SHADOW PHIOHTBN8 O0ILT. 

"The hint malignant, tho look oblique. 
The obrlons satire, or implied dislike ; 
The sneer cquirocal, the harsh reply, 
And all the cruel language of the eye ; 
The artful injury, whoso renomed dart 
Scarce wounds the hearing, while it stabs the heart." 

M 5rr.— They're from the country, ma'am. 

"Aft*.— Poor dolu, then lot them in ; I '11 soon dispose of 
them — frighten them with a glance of the eye. But first re- 
moTe that chair, and that one. If they sit down they '11 leave 
the odor of the barn, perchance; hand me my smelling salts 
that I may not faint, and now, let them come in." 

44 Lorine," she said, as she entered, feigning 
to have just perused the billet she held, "did 
you hear what I said as you were coming into 
the breakfast-room ? " 

44 I should think that I shouldn't have cars 
if I did n't," replied the girl, pertly. 

44 Well, Lorine, I ought not to have spoken 
so ; but I do feel so badly for my cousin in 
jail, you know " — happening to catch Lorine's 
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eyes, she was again struck dumb by their ex* 
pression. 

" We all know you feel bad," said Lorine, 
pleasantly ; but there was a malicious under- 
current in her steady voice which could not be 
concealed. "I was saying to Susan, the 
chambermaid, yesterday, wheti she was talk- 
ing of your lightheadedness, says I, 'that's 
put on ; you may be sure she spends many an 
hour grieving and sorrowing over Miss Alice;" 9 
and again that strange expression gleamed 
out from the covert glance. " Says I," she 
continued, " * Miss Belle may seem to be happy ; 
she has a deal of company and has to conceal 
her feelings as it were ; but depend upon it,' 
says 1, 4 there 's a worm at the root grieving for 
Miss Alice."' 

44 Thank you," said Belle, faintly, chilled to 
the heart by some undefined fear. " Lorine, I 
don't think I shall wear my flounced glace 
silk any longer; take it and fit it for yourself." 

The French girl's black orbs sparkled with 
pleasure. "Thank you, thank you," she re- 
peated, with a seemingly repentant expression ; 
and her eyes wore the ominous glance no more 
for that day, at least 
u 
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THB INTERVIEW 

u Two strangers in the hall, ma'am ; I told 
them that you was n't at home, and then they 
asked for Miss Belle. I told them she was n't 
at home neither, as Miss Belle always wishes 
me to in the morning; and they asked when 
would you either be home. I said about din* 
ner time-— four o'clock; and they said they 
could very well wait the four hours; they were 
strangers, and did n't know where else to go." 

* Dear me!" .exclaimed Mrs. Westerly, in 
great perplexity; M I can't see anybody now. 
What kind of people are they, that they are 
willing to wait four hours ? " 

" Why, sort of common folks that won't 
take no for an answer ; I expect, vulgar, as the 
saying goes. Shall I tell them to leave the 
house?" 

« Well " — Mrs, Westerly hesitated — " who 
can they be ? What can they want ? Would 
you run the risk, Belle, and let them come up ? 
We must, I suppose, get rid of them civilly, 
whoever they may be ; so many awkward mis- 
takes are happening ; tell them to come up," 
she added! to the servant, who pmiled and 
went to do her errand. 
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" You can see Mrs. Westerly; she happens 
to be in," said Lorinc, with an insolent man* 
ner, turning to leave them. 

11 Well, won't you tell me where we can see 
her? Lead the way, if you please," said 
Tom, rising with dignity and turning his keen 
glance so reprovingly upon her that the girl 
yielded instantly, and walked on humbly be- 
fore him to the room where sat Belle and her 
mother. Neither of the latter arose, or made 
the least motion as Tom entered with his sis- 
ter, but regarded them with an indolent glance. 
The young man reddened as he stood in the 
richly appointed apartment ; and Hattic, not- 
withstanding her large stock of self-command, 
let her eye rove from picture to picture, from 
the gaudy carpet to the blue and gold ceiling 
overhead, and the blue and gold paper that 
covered the walls. 

u We are the cousins of Miss Alice ' Gray- 
lynn," said Tom, almost angrily, feeling him* 
self insulted by being permitted to stand. 

w Oh! good morning, sir; good morning, 
miss. Won't you be seated ? " exclaimed Mrs. 
Westerly, her eye now riveted on the noble 
face arid form of the young man. 

" Thank you, madam," he replied with an 
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indifferent bow, but not availing himself of a 
seat. " Sister received a note, yesterday," he 
added, glancing at Belle Westerly; I hardly 
need say that we were all thrown into conster- 
nation ; neither need I repeat to you my firm 
conviction that my cousin has suffered a great 
wrong." His voice and lip trembled now. 

M What do you mean, sir?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Westerly, sharply ; " the girl stole my money. 
I would have put any one — you, in jail, if 
you had done the same thing." 

Hattie clung to her brother. He was very 
white, and his full, dark eye gleamed strangely 
as he said, " You may think, madam, that the 
orphan has no friends, but let me tell you she 
has; those, too, who will stand by her and 
protest to her entire innocence; and above all, 
rich woman, she has the orphan's God." 

" I shall be very glad if she can clear her- 
self," said Mrs. Westerly, violently excited; 
u if you cannot talk like a gentleman, sir, be- 
fore my daughter and myBelf, we can dispense 
with your company." 

"Oh! brother Tom, hush — hush; do go 
from here. Don't say any more!" pleaded 
Hattfe, alarmed at her brother's stem brow 
and flashing eye. 
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" Do n't be frightened, Hattie ; I shall go from 
here when I have said my say. Madam, I 
was not aware that my language was disre- 
spectful, but this thing goads me almost be- 
yond my. ability to bear. My father's family 
have had a reputation for honesty, both in this 
and the old country, that no light charge can 
blacken. Alice, my cousin, was the purest 
being I ever knew. I would as soon think of 
guilt in an angel as in her. Alice Graylynn 
steal! Alice Graylynn a thief? Repeat her 
name calmly, madam, and then see if you can 
couple it with theft!" 

" I have told you that she has an opportu- 
nity of clearing herself," said Mrs. Westerly, 
more calmly; M but I tell you also, it 's my de- 
liberate opinion that Alice Graylynn is — 

u Silence!" shouted Tom, hoarsely. Belle 
and her mother both started from their seats 
at his vehemence. " I say I will not hear her 
called a thief: you know in your heart it is 
false. And you, Miss Belle ; had you no com- 
passion, that you could see this innocent, 
motherless girl ruined ? Had you no word to 
say when, like a common felon, she was car- 
ried to the jail T Do you hate her that you 
have done this thing ? " 
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Belle shrank from his look, trembling from 
head to foot " Mother/ 9 she said, turning her 
face, which had grown pale, from the light, " I 
must leave the room/' 

"You will stay here, Belle; this person 
must leave the room. Bir, I will hear no 
more of your insolent language." 

« Madam, I shall say all I think proper,' 9 
said Tom, firmly; " I have not been, yet, nor 
shall I be, insolent I appealed to your daugh- 
ter, because I can't see how any one could live 
under the same roof with my cousin Alice and 
not love her. A more spotless being than Alice 
Graylynn never lived ; she would scorn a mean 
action; she would sacrifice herself to bless 
another. I have been with her — till within 
two years — ever since her mother was put in 
the ground;" his lip quivered, and he shut his 
eyes hard as he said this; u and in my very 
soul, Mrs. Westerly, I know Alice never took 
the value of a farthing from your house." 

"I wish she had never come here!" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Westerly, with vehemence. 

M So most devoutly do I; it would have saved 
a foul sin somewhere," replied Tom, drawing 
Ilia breath hard. "I see, too," he added, 
"there's a ship been spoken near here, and if 
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the man who was to marry her comes to tlio 
. rescue, as he will, if he is a man, he 'I! I*ave 
no stone unturned, I warrant you." 

Belle started as if stung when he said this, 
and her face grew yet more ashy ; her fingers 
trembled; she bit her lip, and shut and opened 
her eyes violently! Mrs. Westerly lifted her 
head also, in quick surprise, as she asked, 
* What do you mean ? " 

M I mean that my sister Linda has been the 
confidante of Alice; that Alice told her she 
should be married to Mr. Gildersleeve in the 
fall, and she was to get her bridal outfit ready 
then." 

The needle dropped from Belle's powerless 
fingers, but Mrs. Westerly exclaimed, w Well, 
well, she was more artful then, than I ever gave 
her credit for. Absurd ! Mr. Lattimer, most ab- 
surd ! De Witt Gildersleeve is a friend of my 
daughter— a particular friend of my daughter ; 
he has been coming to the house years be* 
fore Alice ever saw him. Well, well," she ad- 
ded with a faint laugh, " this is the most cun- 
ning thing she has done yet" 

M I will not hear my cousin's name coupled 
with artifice ! " exclaimed Tom, his brow grow- 
tag dark again. M When Alice said she was 
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engaged in marriage to this young man, she 
told the truth, and I shall stay in the city till 
he returns; we will see whether an innocent 
girl can be, with safety, branded a criminal ; 
come, Hattie," and without speaking another 
word, the brother and sister went out Mrs. 
Westerly sat in a sort of stupor for some mo- 
ments, then turning to Belle, she exclaimed, . 
M Belle, did you ever hear such an absurd story? 
What does it mean ? It can 't be possible 
that that artful girl really ever had any thing 
serious to say to De Witt Oildersleeve ! " 

"I'm tired of the whole affair ! " exclaimed 
Bdle, hoarsely, while her features worked with 
inward agitation ; u I wish you would n't say 
any thing more about it" 

" But, Belle, this begins to look serious. If 
Oildersleeve should stand in this relation to 
Alice, — and I have heard hints before, but 
have been too stupid to give them heed, it 
teemed so absurd,— if it is so, I assure you, it 
looks serious." 

A smothered cry was Belle's only answer. 
She gathered up her work and hurried out of 
the room, leaving her mother's question unan- 
swered. She was dizzy, sick at heart, wretched 
beyond all description. Having sold herself to 
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Satan, she was the servant of sin, and Lorine 
little knew what a thorn pricked the heart of 
her mistress, when she said, " there 's a worm 
at the root" 

" Well, what in the world has got into Belle 
too?" soliloquized Mrs. Westerly, sitting in 
serious astonishment M Poor girl ; it hurts her 
feelings to hear such things about young Gild- 
ersleeve. She always liked him, and I thought 
he always liked her. It can 't be ; " and again 
she relapsed into a posture of mazed contem- 
plation. Meanwhile Tom and Hattie went on 
their way to the jail. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

PAINTING A MINIATURE. 

"Look again on this fair girl, 
The orphan of a Tillage pastor 
Who to dead, and hath loft her his all,— 
His blessing; and a name unstained, — 
And friends with boar zeal, 
That their purses be not taxed, • 
Place the sad mourner in a home. 
Poor substitute for that she hath tost 
A stranger among strange faces. 
She drinketh tho wormwood of depea 
She is marked as a child of want,— 
The world hateth poverty." 

" Yes, happy m a prison cell, 
If Jesus meet me there — 
They cannot rob mo of my trust, 
My hope in him— and prayer. 

* Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Liko seasoned timber, nerer gives; 
But though the whole world tarn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives/' 

Lowwb had taken the liberty of listening at 
the door daring this interview, appearing only 
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in the hall, as if very accidentally, when Tom 
and his sister had descended the broad stair* 
case, 

"Look here/' she said, in an undertone! 
. beckoning as she spoke ; " do you go to Mrs. 
Littlejohn's ; Mrs. General Littlcjohn's, right 
opposite the jail ; she 's a real good woman, 
and you '11 hear all about Miss Alice. Don 't 
you worry, she '11 get clear. 

Tom looked steadily in the cunning face of 
the Frenchwoman. " I tell you she'll get clear/' 
nodded Lorine, and then placing her finger on 
her lips, opened the door for them. M Remem- 
ber now, General Littlejohn, exactly opposite 
the jail," she repeated, and thanking her for 
the information, Hattie and her brother were 
left on the marble steps. While they are pa- 
tiently moving from street to street, breasting 
the high wind that has just risen, and in mo- 
mentary fear of a shower, we will look in upon 
the jail. 

The rain falls in torrents now; the thick 
clouds, black and grey, drive over the sky that 
yesterday looked so blue through tire grated 
window. Alice sits at a table which has been 
brought in for her accommodation, a box o( 
water colors on her right hand, and paper spread 
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before her. She is intently bent upon her task, 
and has not noticed that the rain is pouring 
through the thick air. The face growing into 
beauty under her hand is that of Mrs. Little- 
John. She is just touching the cheeks with 
a spot of crimson, and now softening down the 
too vivid flush. Yes; there are the gentle 
eyes, the low forehead with the wavy hair 
parted in the centre and banded over the ears, 
the almost infantile mouth, the pure complex- 
ion. Alice loves her task, for she smiles almost 
every moment as she gazes. Her own cheek 
is pale, but a serene content sits on her brow. 
Her hair is pushed "back in the absorbing in- 
terest of her work, and her forehead looks 
broader, paler, and bluer-veined, giving to her 
appearance more strength, so to speak, of ex- 
pression. 

The room seems, — how different! Two 
chairs, and by their color we know from what 
particular room in the house of Mrs. Little- 
John, they were brought hither. Two or three 
cheerful pictures hang on the grim stone walls ; 
books and papers are scattered about; the Bi- 
ble lays open upon the window seat, a boquet 
of fresh flowers beside it; and the bed is hand- 
somely furnished with snowy counterpane, 
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sheets and pillows, while before it lays one 
strip of fancifully colored India matting. 

Since the day of her great and sudden joy, 
— since the day on which the heavens wore a 
new beauty, and light sprang up even in the 
cell of the prisoner, — when all things without 
and within were renewed, she has worn that 
calm, happy, spiritual look. And what the 
tenor of her thought has been, still is, we may 
see by unfolding yonder sheet that lays beside 
her inkstand ; and while she gazes at the face 
she is picturing, we will read what her soul 
said yesterday. 

" Pura as an angel I would bo, 

And spotless as the drifted mow ; 
No other knowledge would I know, 
Of hcaren above, or earth below, 
Save Christ was cruciAod for me. 

"Pure as tho angels I ah, no sun 

Tbo brightness of their robes can wear I 
White as the light, their garments fair 
With pearls of faith embroidered rare, 
And the/ and II0I7 Christ are one. 

* Pure as an angel I would bo, 

Nor ever thinking thought of sin — 
Watching this cleansed heart within, 
That Jesus suffered so, to win; 
My Jesus I cradfiod for me. 
IS 
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Who giro thcftQ yearnings will fulfil; 
Yen, now I joy to do His will. 
I hear his sweet voice — • small and still t ' 
ChIM, Christ ean al* thumb do for thee." 

No one knew, bat God and her own heart, 
how rarely gifted was Alice Graylynn. The 
unsympathizing natures of her aunt and cou- 
sin had fostered the more surely the genius of 
the orphan ; heaven had compensated her for 
all her sorrows. In a little trunk left in her 
room were many sweet effusions, that had 
been made sacred by midnight toil and study. 
These, since her cousin's imprisonment, Belle 
had found, and with a burning cheek and en- 
vious spirit, read, astonished but not delighted. 
No ; every new proof of the nobility of her 
rival struck her unworthy heart like an edge 
of steel; stung her like an adder; crushed her 
like a hand of iron to the very earth in angry 
humiliation. 

But see ; Alice has arisen, and lifting the 
paper, she holds it off a little, a bright, sun-like 
smile making her gentle face most beautiful. 

" Oh ! how much it is like ! how glad I am ! 
I shall prize it all my life — dear, unconscious 
image of one I love, if you knew how precious 
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••ven you ate to me! why, it surely rains,* she 
adds, looking up in astonishment; ah! if I 
could paint that sky ! those ragged gray clouds, 
and those of sombre black, yonder. The blush 
on this one, as if somewhere the sun had 
touched the storm with his crimson fire ; how 
grandly they roll up, terrace upon terrace, and 
none but the feet of God have ever walked 
upon them— oh, mighty being! oh, glorious 
Creator!" and instinctively Alice bowed the 
knee, and her soul melted into prayer and 

praise. 

At that moment Tom and Hattie alighted 
from a carriage which they had taken as the 
rain grew heavy, and went towards General 
Littlejohn's house. Hattie stood trembling, 
fearful of a like reception with that of Mrs. 
Westerly, but Tom bit his lips till the blood 
nearly came, as he threw one glance over 
backwards to the heavy stone walls of the jail. 
A servant led them into the room where Mrs. 
Littlcjohn sat sewing, and the General reading 
as usual, with spectacles on his nose, tied on 
by a blue ribbon that his wife had lately 
added for his convenience, and that contrasted 
prettily with his nearly snow-white hair. Mrs. 
Littlejohn arose immediately as they entered, 
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and the General, forgetting the string, snapped 
it in twitching the spectacles from his fore- 
head Hattie • felt reassured by one glance 
from that gentle face, and sat down immedi- 
ately on one of the fairy-like chairs placed at 
her disposal. 

" Cousins of Alice ! " exclaimed Mrs. Lit- 
tlejohn, in a tone of great pleasure, "I am 
truly glad to see you — and yet — " she 
paused, her thoughts diverted by Tom's 
sorrowful face. 

"It has been a sad journey to me; 99 he 
said, speaking in a low voice. 

u I do n't doubt it; 99 responded Mrs. Little- 
john ; " it must indeed have been ; and a sad 
occasion, also, to call it forth. This is my 
husband — my dear, Alice Graylynn's cousin; 
and this sweet girl ? " she asked inquiringly, 
taking the hand of Hattie. 

" My sister, madam. 99 

44 And you have come to cheer poor Alice — 
but I should tell you that she is contented, 
even happy. 99 

The General, greeted them in his hearty, 
bluff manner, and added as he made them 
welcome — "as for the young lady over yon- 
der, she 9 s as innocent of theft as I am. 91 
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u Thank you, thank you, sir ; 99 exclaimed 
the grateful Tom, a tear or two gathering in 
his eyes; "it's a comfort to hear you say bo. 
How does she bear it? 99 he asked, turning to 
Mrs. Littlejohn. 

*< You shall sec ; 99 replied the lady. " I will 
go with you immediately; excuse mo for a 
moment; 99 and she went out to prepare for a 
visit to the jail. 

« Yes, innoeent as I am ; and she shall be 
cleared; the thing shall be sifted to the bot- 
tom ; I have spoken to the best lawyer in the 
county, and Til pay him out of my own 
pocket; 99 said General Littlejohn, rapidly. 

Tom held out his hand again ; the General 
shook it heartily the second time, not seeing, 
or feigning not to see, the tears in the young 
man 9 s eyes; and Hattie, tender child, was 
weeping silently, with her handkerchief up to 
her eyes. 

« I am ready," said Mrs. Littlejohn, appear- 
ing; "the rain has ceased, though I think we 
shall have more. We will go right over there 
now. You had better stay in the corridor, 
while I prepare her for your visit ; 99 Bhc con- 
tinued, as they entered the jail, Hattie shrink- 
ing close to her brother as a feeling of honor 
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came over her; the jail was so dark— the 
walls so thick and gloomy, — the prisoners so 
repulsive in looks and bearing, the few they 
•aw. Tom, too, trembled perceptibly in going 
up the stairs; Mrs. Littlejohn heard her name 
called softly as she passed along, bat she did 
not pause. 



CHAPTER XX' 



ANOTHER CONVERSION IN JAIL. 

" IIow beams his face I iodio wonctroui change 
Ilath giron him beauty, now and strange ; 
And dungeon walls, without a gleam, 
To him, like gates of poarl would soem. 

" Oh I pure religion, dove of peace, 
How soon discordant earth would coaso 
To wage its wars of guilt and crime, 
Wert thou her head, her king sublime. 

" The sullen prisoner feels no more 
The warring passions, that before 
Like hell's dark legions held control 
Of ever/ impulse in his soul." 

"I belicre thee, hoarenly spirit — 
I embrace thee, gentle dore, 
Not of mine, bat Christ's groat merit, 
Shall I this pure bliss inherit — 
This sweet fount of heavenl/ lore/ 9 

Alice sprang forward to meet her Mend, joy 
in every feature. 
« Do you think of any one you would like 
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particularly to see?" asked Mrs. Littlejohn, 
affectionately. 

Alice grew serious again, as she inquired if 
her cousin Belle had come. 

"No, dear; a cousin I think you would 
much rather see," replied her friend, gently. 

"My cousin Linda T my cousin Tom, I 
wonder?" asked Alice, her expressive face 
brightening again; "oh! where are they? let 
me see them." 

Mrs. Littlejohn beckoned them in; Tom 
took the hand of Alice with a strong grasp ; 
his quivering lips, the muscles about which he 
strove in vain to steady, betraying how much 
he felt ; but Hattie sprang towards her cousin, 
and hung upon her neck. 

" Cousin Tom, this is kind in you," ex* 
claimed Alice, entirely forgetting, for the mo* 
ment, what place she was welcoming them to ; 
indeed, for the last two days, her mind had 
been in so exalted a condition, that she hardly 
thought of her imprisonment. 

u Cousin Alice ! you can smile, then." 

u Smile, yes indeed ; Hattie, dear Hattie, 
don't sob so my darling, you will be sick; 
come, sit down here by my side; and you, 
cousin Tom, tfrice that chair; ah! you can't 



think how comfortable Mrs* Littlejohn has 
made me here. Tell me how are aunt and 
Linda, uncle Harry, cousin Harry, Mary — 
all" 

" All well, but suffering for you ; they little 
think you wear so pleasant a face," said Tom, 
half reproachfully, as if her cheerful contented 
air galled him to witness. 

M Why cousin Tom, I have good reason to 
be happy," said Alice, gazing upon him with 
ber soul-lit eyes ; " Jesus Christ has met me 
in this cell, forgiven me my sins ; renewed a 
right heart within me, and made my place of 
torture a little heaven on earth." 

Tom gazed at her for a moment, then his 
eyes fell ; there was something in that face he 
could not fathom, though he thought he could 
not gaze at its sweet beauty sufficiently. 

41 Do you understand me, cousin Tom?" 
asked Alice softly. 

u Yes," he answered, in a tone as low as her 
own, and then was silent 

11 And you, Hattie, do you understand what 
I mean when I speak of having a new heart ! 
a cleansed and purified spirit? oh! my sweet 
cousin, and you, too, cousin Tom, if you have 
not done so already, come to Jesus now." 
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14 How dared they bring yon here?" mur* 
mured Tom, gazing around the dingy room. 

u I do n't understand that myself, cousin 
Tom; bnt I know I am innocent, and I am 
not afraid to trust my cause to Him. He who 
shut the mouths of the lions, cousin Tom, 
will not let the orphan suffer; I fear not; in 
Him is my trust Oh ! I am so happy to see 
yon," she added, serenely smiling, placing one 
arm around her cousin Hattie and pressing her 
to her side. 

Mrs. Littlejohn had left the cousins alone, 
and gone down stairs. At the door outside 
his cell sat Charles, the young forger, but oh ! 
how changed! His face had grown human 
again : his light hair was combed smoothly 
from a fair brow, and a mild, calm light shone 
in his blue eye. 

« Well Charles !" and the good woman held 
forth her hand. 

N O Mrs. Littlejohn, I'm very glad to see 
you again." The bright eye shone with added 
lustre as he spoke thus. 

« Charles, you look so pleased and happy ; I 
hardly dare to ask the cause of this change ; " 
she said, scanning him very closely. 

"My Bible, and the blessed words you have 
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said, Mrs. Littlejohn," he replied; "I have 
no language to tell you my great joy." 

" Thank God! " ejaculated his.friend ; « tell 
me all about it, Charles; tell me with the best 
words you have." 

"After my mother came you know," he 
paused a moment, then added, conquering an 
emotion that made his eyes humid — "I was 
almost in despair. I cursed and struck my 
head against the wall ; I was absolutely on 
the point of insanity, and the keeper threatened 
me with heavier chains. Devils, it seemed to 
me could not be in greater torment than I ; for 
I had controlled myself while my poor mother 
was near, so the rage was worse than ever after 
she had gone. Her kindness, her gentleness, 
almost killed me ; I should have taken my life 
at the thought of the disgrace she must feel, 
if Fd had any thing to do the deed with. Well, 
the night wore on ; it became very dark but I 
was in too awful a frame of mind to sleep. I 
thought of all my past life ; it seemed to me 
as if I had been a fiend from my cradle, and 
now I had ended by breaking the hearts of my 
father and mother. My brain burned ; I tried 
again and again to get a breath of air at my 
grating ; I thought as the Bible says the flames 
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of heH had got hold upon me. At last when 
I had arrived at that state that I could endure 
it no longer, your words came to me, all sud- 
denly so suddenly I thought they were spoken 
then — ' no one can be happy who is a sinner ; 9 
and all at once the meaning came clear to my 
mind. ' She said I might be happy even here, 
even now, 9 1 said to myself; and oh! if I only 
knew what to do with this misery, oh ! if I 
knew what to do ! ^ 

" Here again your words camfe to me; 'go to 
Jesus, 9 so I laid there awhile, calmer, trying to 
realize what 1 9 ve little thought of before, that 
Christ was somewhere near ; that he could see 
just how I felt, and then I began to pray to 
him, first calmly, coldly, but as I went on, I 
got to be in earnest. Hour after hour I prayed 
and never stopped, no, not so much as a second; 
I did n't dare to stop; I could n't stop till at 
last I got clean worn down and fell on my 
face from sheer faintness. Then I began to 
despair again; thinks I, Fm too bad; my 
heart is too wicked ; 1 9 ve been too great a sin- 
ner; it's no use. And then I cried out in my 
heart mightily, but, I will not give it up ; no ; 
Fll die before I give it up ; and no sooner 
had I said that, than oh ! such a bright light 
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seemed to shine into me — clear through, it 
seemed to go, and all the darkness and guilt 
and misery went before it Oh ! I was happy, 
happy, happy; too happy to. speak or move; 
yes, thinks I, this is like a palace; oh, I'd 
rather be here than where I was two weeks 
ago to-day, with my liberty." He ceased ; the 
tears were running rapidly down his cheeks, 
but his very face was radiant with holy joy. 

M And how do you feel toward the prisoners, 
Charles?" 

« Feel? why, as if every one of them was 
the dearest friend I had; oh! if they only 
could feci as I feel ! Oh ! if the whole world 
felt as I feel, there 'd be little sadness here, Fm 
thinking." 

u And what have you to say to those who 
arrested you, Charles ? " 

"I have to say that I shall bless them 
through all eternity for snatching me from 
ruin when they did;" he replied, smiling 

again. 

« And how do you feel about State prison? 

« I know I must go," he said, a momentary 
shadow flitting over his face; M but," and the 
light came again as he added in a tone of ee- 
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•tasy, « I shan't go alone ; thank God ! Jesus 
is with the poor convict if he loves him." 

His look, as he said this, was sublime; he 
did not appear conscious that two or three of 
the prisoners were watching and listening to 
him, with wonder-struck countenances; he 
was talking of the Saviour — he did not care 
who listened. M My only regret," he added, a 
moment after, "is that I must keep silence 
during my long confinement „ I want to talk 
of Him; to tell others how easy it is to find 
the way ; oh ! the love and mercy of Jesus 
Christ!" 

44 How long do they suppose your term of 
imprisonment may be? 91 asked Mrs. Little- 
John. 

44 From three to five years, n he repeated. 

44 And have you thought, if you should live 
to come out, what course in life you should 
pursue?" 

44 Go right to the place where I sinned, Mrs. 
Littlejohn, and live like a Christian. I know 
you would encourage me — I know all good 
people would encourage me." 

44 That's the spirit, my son ; you are a child 
of God, a true Christian. Oh ! the mercy of 
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my Father! what hath he done for you and 
roc ? Do you talk to the prisoners here ? " 

" Those who will listen without oaths and 
imprecations, roost gladly do I tell them what 
Christ has done for me; and oh! the little 
Bible that you gave me, if it was the only one 
in the world, and this place were heaped with 
jewels, I would not change it for them — no, 
no, no ! blessed book ! " 

« Dear God! 1 thank thee," murmured Mrs. 
Littlejohn ; M these two souls repay roe for the 
many years I have labored in tears." 

« Mrs. Littlejohn, do n't stop ! " said Charles, 
earnestly ;« talk to all of them just as you did 
to me. Oh ! if I knew what to do for them ; 
oh ! if I only knew how to bring the knowl- 
edge of Christ to them. 

« Pray for them, Charles." 

" I do, moth — " he started and looked up 
with a smile; « I was going to call you 
mother," he said ; " you do seem indeed hke a 
mother to me." 

« I am very willing," she answered, smiling 
back, « you seem like a son to me — God bless 
you! You have written of this to your mother, 

loop*-" t xl _. « 

« Oh yes, tow very morning ; by ttu» tune 
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•ht may be reading it She is a few miles out 
of. the dty, end If my father is not too lick 
•ho witt oome here to-day or to-morrow." Mrs. 
Littiejohn passed to the cell of Jack Mystic 
He looked up as she stood there, and the first 
expression of intelligent welcome that she had 
ever met in his face, shone upon her. 

« Well, ma'am ; good morning, ma'am : here 
I be at the old book." 
"And how do you like it? " asked Mrs. 

Littiejohn. 
u Well, middling. Look here, now, I do n't 

believe in all these thingB. I think that God 's 

too merciful of his creatures to do what this 

book says." 

" Do ypu believe God made you kill that 
poor little boy?" 

He dropped the book and sprang to his feet 
with an expression that alarmed her. "Come, 
now! " he exclaimed, « I ai n 't going to have 
nobody twit me of that thing;" and his fea- 
tures worked convulsively. 

14 You have many times broken man's law," 
said Mrs. Littiejohn, solemnly, "and man can 
Punish you ; you have broken God's law, « thou 
■halt not commit murder;' and do you think if 
n»n law strict to keep bis word, and his law, 
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that God will let you go free ? No, no, poor 
sinner, not unless you repent for all the sin 
you have committed, and obtain the pardon of 
the great Being whom you have disobeyed," 

The man stood glaring at her, but little by 
little his look softened, he picked up the book, 
threw it with savage earnestness upon the bed, 
and sitting upon the iron edge of his bed- 
stead, he cowered down, holding his shaggy 
brow with both hands. 

M I knows it's States prison for life or the 
gallus," at last he muttered with something 
like a groan ; " but I did n't go for to harm the 
boy ; my temper overcome mc, and I laid on 
harder than I meant to ; " and he began to 
whimper as he sat there, his coarse black hair 
falling over his hands* 

u You are trying to excuse yourself, but 
God will take no excuse from man ; 4 the soul 
that sinneth it shall die.' " 

« Well, then, I must die, I 'spose," said the 
man, despairingly. 

u No, for Jesus Christ came to save just such 
as you ; and she went on explaining, in the 
simplest language, the death and mediation of 
our blessed Lord and Master. Becoming in- 
terested as she proceeded, Jack Mystic raised 
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his bushy head, and fixed his repulsive eyes on 
her face. By his questions he was not, evi- 
dently, thoroughly imbruted, for all this seemed 
new to him. He appeared like one who had 
never been inside the church door in his life — 
probably never heard the name of Jesus save in 
oaths — and thus, wicked as he was, he was 
more ready to receive the gospel than those 
who sit from Sabbath to Sabbath and listen to 
the man of God, whose judgments have been 
long convinced, but whose hearts are Bible 
and sanctuary-heartened. 

Returning to the room of Alice, after she 
had prayed with Jack at the door of his cell, 
Mrs. Littlcjohn found with surprise that an 
hour had passed. Alice still sat with her arm 
about Hattie, the latter leaning her head 
against the shoulder of her cousin. The 
young Christian was talking with shining eyes 
and animated gesture, and Tom sat looking 
at her, as if she were nothing less than an 
angeL 

u You must make my house your home 
while you stay in the city," said Mrs. Little- 
john to Tom, M and you and your sister can 
come over every day." 

M O ! do let me stay with Alice, please let 
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«,- stavwith Alice; I came on purpose; I 
TnH K her here' all alone in this dreary 

w Do ask the jailer to let me stay." 
^Mv^axlousin I cannot deprive you of 
your Hberty," said Alice, "f^'^j ' 
quests whether they would let jo l** 

Look at my pale cheek ; it would be a pity to 

best I can for you ; stiU, I do not think t pos- 
^ he win allow it, and perhaps it . not nght 
What do you think, sir?" turning to Tom- 
m That as her heart seems so set upon^f 
-he can she had better stay," replied Tom. 
' I Wot sure but she would pine more out 
ofjriltanin,"haadded,witha.adsm,le, 

seeing * was Mrs. ^ J f 

^ t old n^know tut he might as well say 

Ld shawl, and snuggled up again again 
Alice. 



CHAPTER XXL 

ENLIGHTENING lONOftANOS. 

"Como unto him jut ai Iamf 
I am tory poor/ 9 

N Ho will mako yon rich eren 
To the half of Hit kingdom/' 

w Iamgra y iniin,thonghyottnginyMn, . 
I h*n> committed orory iniquity/' 

M Ho knowi alt yonr wickednem, 
Ho will cleanse yon of all your guilt/ 9 

"Ah! but I know not how to coma to 4hif Bariour. 
I am Ttry ignorant/ 9 

" Christ will ho your toachor ; 
Ho will giro you to road in too hook of hit lore." 

u When you coming agin, ma'am ? " asked 
Jack Mystic, in a softened tone, at Mrs. Lit- 
tlcjohn stood, on her return, near his cell, talk- 
ing with another prisoner. 

"To-morrow— every day, if you wish to 
talk with me." 
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11 Well, I wish you 'd explain this thing to 
me, — what has I got to do ? " 

" Leave off your sins; hate your sins, and 
believe on Jesus Christ; believe that he will 
give you a new heart" 

" Yes 'm, you 've told me all about the 
heart, and so on, now what has I got to dot 
I ain't got no sins here to leave off." 

M Why yes, your heart is sinning every mo- 
ment that you don't give it to Christ Christ 
wants you to be saved. Holy as he is, and 
wicked as you have been, this gfcat and divine 
being loves you. He is holding forth his arms 
this very moment towards you ; he is saying 
to you, '• Come unto . me.' He is calling you 
his son; he is saying * though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be white as wool.' All 
he wants of you is to give him your heart" 

" I wish he 'd take mine ! " cried Jack Mys- 
tic ; " but I 've committed wickedness enough . 
to sink a city, and what could he do with 
such as I?" 

"You forget you are speaking of God — 
the highest power in the universe; greater 
than princes and kings; he who made you 
and all created things." 

« That's true, ma'am," replied the man, 
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humbly, fumbling over the leaves of the book 
which he had taken again ; "but Pm a poor, 
ignorant cretur." 

" You are not ignorant of the way of salva* 
tion, for God has sent me here to tell yon all 
about it If you die new, without repentance, 
you have no excuse," said Mis. Littlejohn, 
solemnly. 

M No more I hare n't ma'am" replied Jack, 
all his ferocious bearing gone; "but it seems 
such a stretch to think that he can make me 
a Christian like you 're been talking about" 

u Did you believe I would lend you that book 
when you asked me for it? w 

M Why, yes, in course," he answered, look- 
ing up. 

M What made you?" she queried; "what 
caused you to believe I would let you have 
itT" 

M Why, you give the other prisoners books ; 
besides, you promised mc." 

u Well, now, exercise the same feeling to* 
wards Christ He has promised he will re- 
ceive you if you go to him ; pray, believing 
that, or else do n't pray at all ; and just as sure 
as you got my book for the asking, just so 
rare you will get the love of your Creator in 
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your soul. Believe he can do it for you, be- 
cause he has done it for others. Charles," she 
continued, « will you come here a moment ? " 
The young man advanced quickly. " Charles, 
this man says he wants to be a Christian ; will 
you tell him how?" 

« Come to Christ! oh, come to Christ ! re- 
peated Charles, pressing his hand through the 
crating and siezing the great brown hand of 
the other. "O my friend! Christ died for 
you. I came here hardened and wicked, but 
God has heard my prayers, and pardoned me ; 
forgiven me all my sins, and made me — ah. 
happier than I can tell. O my friend! per- 
haps you are to die; don't run the risk of 
God's displeasure; he gives you time to re- 
pent — repent now." - ^ 
"I'll try," cried the man, wholly broken 

down. , 

«No, no; I wiU; that's the word to say. 
The minute you say that, as I did, and never 
leave it, that minute he will come right in your 

heart." 

«0 God! O God! forgive me! oh, for- 
give me!" moaned the man, in broken ac- 
cents. '« I 've been the worst wretch that ever ^ 
lived. O God! my heart U black dean to 
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the core; my heart is rotten, O God! I'm not 
fit to be forgiven— but I'm sorry— -oh! I'm 
sorry for every thing I 've done; O Lord! I'm 
rotten to the core ; O Lord, have mercy ! " His 
voice was lost in sobs. Not a dry eye was 
there near the scene ; some of the hardest 
prisoners wept aloud, and one of them ran vio- 
lently away to hide his emotion ; Tom looked 
on with wet eyes ; Mrs. Littiejohn in vain at- 
tempted to speak. Just then the clouds parted ; 
the grey gloom of the prison gave way to the 
full, bursting splendor of the sun ; the very 
prison bars seemed changed into gold. Jack 
Mystic 'sprang to his feet, and saw his cell 
illuminated with the beautiful beams that 
came streaming in. u Is it the sun ? " he asked, 
with a look in which amazement, and fear, 
and a strange pleasure were blended; and then 
drawing a long breath, he sank down on the 
side of his rude couch. 

M Has God forgiven you?" asked Mis. Lit- 
tiejohn. 

" Something has happened," replied Jack, 
solemnly ; " I feel as the man that dreamed says 
he felt when that great burden fell off; my 
shoulders is light I told you," he continued, 
11 that I hadn't never been inside of a church; 
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but I recollected, when I were on my knees 
there, that I did go to a Sunday school twict; 
that was twenty years ago, and I was the mat- 
ter of ten. It was a girl as met me in Lon- 
don, when I was playing ball, one Sunday, m 
the streets, and as she was a pretty, ncat-fig- 
urcd girl, thinks I, I '11 go to have some fun. 
So I went, and she sets me to learning a verse ; 
and I learnt that verse ; and when 1 war on 
my knees just now, that very verse comes to 
my mind ; and I ain't thought of it before for 
twenty year; and this is the verse if I don't 
disremember : * Come unto me all ye thai are 
weary and heavy laden, atid I will give you 
rest. 9 It seemed as if somebody said it" 

"And now will you read the Bible T " asked 
Mrs. Littiejohn. 

M Bless you, kind madam, I 've been reading 
it all this while ; I kind o' wanted to brave it 
out and not tell you of it I di> n't know," he 
continued, u I think as how I might have been 
cut out for something better than the man I've 
been, and, if you won't laugh at me, I '11 tell 
you that I 've been writing some things down, 
as far as I recollect them. I learned myself 
to write, ma'am. I ain't never had no eddica- 
tion ; as it were better for me, doubtless, could 
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I have had an eddication, and therefore the 
writing is of the poorest If I 'm to swing," 
he added, mournfully, " I 'd like you to read 
what I've sot down, bo you may see that I 've 
had mighty hard times in my short life, and what 
the treatment of people has driven me to." 

u Let me have it now, Jack," said Mrs. Life- 
tlejohn, " I may be able to do some good with 
it ; give it to mc now." 

M It 's spelled bad, and writ bad," said the 
man, taming his back in order to reach the 
manuscript, " but here it is ; if it leads you to 
pity poor Jack, why, so let it be ; it's all very 
right." 

"Jack!" 

M Well, ma'am," responded the man, reach- 
ing out his hand to grasp hers, which was ex- 
tended. 

M You believe I 'm a sincere friend ? " 

11 Believe it ! indeed I does, ma'am ; I knows 
it It's not many would come among such 
creatures as us, and talk and do as you have 
done ; " and drawing one hand across his eyes, 
the man half turned away. 

M Well, Jack, then if you believe me and re- 
spect me, I want you to promise me that you 
will worship God, earnestly, in your heart I 
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do n't want you to love this religion just be- 
cause you will die happier, or bear your trou- 
bles with more composure. Death is only one 
of the tests of religion, and sometimes not a 
reliable one. « Life is the time to serve the 
Lord,' and the Christian religion is given us 
to be lived from moment Jo moment, and from 
hour to hour. Now, Jack, I do n't want you 
to neglect prayer, nor forget to exercise your 
newly found faith. If you do these, Jack, 
though in prison and expecting sentence of 
death, many a man living in his palace, with 
no thought of care, exulting in health and 
strength and revelling in pleasure, might envy 
poor Jack Mystic in his dark and narrow cell." 
11 1 will pray, ma'am ! Every thing looks 
changed to me now; it seems as if a light 
had comcinto me to show rne what was aright 
and what was wrong. If it ain't bad to speak 
so ma'am, I 've been in torment, and Tin just in 
heaven, now; I don't feel no wicked thoughts 
— not one, ma'am ; and last night I was full of 
'em. I thought to myself what I would do to 
the man that helped get me in jail, and I went 
to killing him, in my mind, ma'am ; killed him 
dead, and then went to the grog shop, and did 
just what I 've done before. I seemed to love 
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to think on them things ; and my companions 

— the wickedest set of men you ever heard of, 

— I seemed to be with them in mind, being 
just as wicked as I could be. But something 
frightens me now, when I think of it; their 
faces all look changed — dark and scowling 
like ; I want to edge away from 'cm ; I do n't 
want my mind to rest upon 'em even for a 
minit And when I think of Christ, seem 's 
if 1 9 m all full of a new feeling — - n clean, light, 
easy feeling — and oh, dear! if I didn't have 
no stain of blood on my hands ! " 

" Though your sins be like scarlet," whis- 
pered Mrs. Littlcjohn. 

* I know ; blessed be the words ! Do n't you 
think Christ will pity me for having never been 
taught the right way from my cradle, ma'am ?" 

11 He pities all his erring creatures ; " said 
Mrs. Littlejohn. "He pitied Cain, after he 
had killed his brother. 9 ' 

a Oh ! then he pities poor Jack," cried the 
man, breaking down, and sobbing heavily. 
u O ma'am, heaven's thanks be on you for what 
you said to me, for what you 've done for me* 
Everybody despised me, and I hated every- 
body for it ; I was mean and low and dirty ; 
not fit to speak to a Christian woman, not fit 
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to bo spoken to, and yet you came here and 
took these hands in yours, — these bloody 
hands!" 

" You forget^ Jack, that Christ has washed 
out the blood." 

" Yes'm ; but how will I be happy if I've 
sent that boy unprepared ? Oh, he was a good 
little thing, ma'am ; he always said his prayers 
night and morning — " he paused, entirely over* 
come by his emotions. 

" And then he loved me, ma'am — oh yes, he 
loved me. He'd blister liis fingers a working for 
me ; he 'd go out in the snow without shoes to 
do a good turn by me ; he 'd beg for me ; he'd 
set by me when I 've laid down sick on a cel- 
lar floor; he was a kind little feller — oh, he 
was a kind little fejlcr — I did n't go to kill 
him — it was that cursed rum ! oh, my little 
Jaek! And when I come to and seen him 
dead," continued the man, working his hands 
convulsively, M when I seen him laying there, 
with his clothes tore from his back, on the old 
fire place ; when suthin' said to me, 4 there's 
the boy as has been your best and innoccntest 
friend; who's took all your hard knocks jest as 
if they was in course, and he did n't expect 
nothing else ; there's the boy as smiled at you 
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after you 'd give him a beating ; there's the boy 
as curled round your feet like a dog, to keep 
'cm warm ; there he is, laying like a log. You 
can't kick him no more ; you can't beat him 
no more in your drunken tantrums ; he ain't 
got no feeling now in that blue face — O 
Lord! such a feeling came over me, that I 
just tore my hair out by the handful. So, 
when they told me how to git clear, says I, 
at the first, 1 No! I'll hang for it; I ought 'r 
hang for it ; 1 killed the boy, and I aint a go- 
ing to tell no lie about it — oh! — if that boy 
ain't in heaven, can J go there?" 

" Leave that with God," said Mrs. Little- 
John, after a moment, wiping her eyes as she 
spoke — for the man's emotions were terribly 
earnest, and thrilled her to the very heart's 
core — "he is a merciful and pitiful Creator. 
Little Jack, I have no doubt, was prepared to 
die ; it is for yon, now, to make your entire 
peace with God." 

He was silent, sitting with both elbows on 
his knees, both hands covering his face, sob- 
bing, trembling, weeping. Thinking it best to 
leave him with himself, Mrs. Littlejohn and 
Tom wended their way from the jail. 

The old General was walking the floor with 
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his hands behind him, his spectacles depending 
from his forefinger. 

"I'm very anxious about the return of this 
young Gildersleeve," he said, as he walked, 
turning to Tom. "Well, wife," he asked, 
" how are your jail — ahem ! — the, the prison- 
ers to-day ?" checking himself, as he thought 
that Alice was among them. She recounted, 
in a pleasant way, what she had that day wit- 
nessed. 

H'm! h'm,"said the General; "I suppose 
you believe 'em all ! " 

Mrs. Littlejohn did not reply, but gazed with 
an imploring glance at her husband as she left 
the room. 

" The murderer too ! " he ejaculated ; "h'm! 
well, if such hardened cases are getting religion, 
it's time for young folks like you and me," he 
added jocularly, turning to Tom. 

" I can only answer for myself, sir ; " replied 
the young man, in a quiet voice ; " I felt it was 
time for me years ago ; and I sought and ob- 
tained it, I humbly hope." 

"H'm! h'm!" hemmed the old man, taken 
aback by the unexpected reply, and the solem- 
nity of his manner ; and he winked his eyes 
hard, and puckered up his mouth, whistling 
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apparently to himself; then turning, he gazed 
thoughtfully a moment from the window, and 
left the room. 

" Oh 1 listen, man ; 
. A roico within us speaks the startling words, 
* Man, tho* tkall never die I ' Celestial voices 
llrmn it around onr souls ; according harps 
By angel fingers touched, when tho mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth, still, 
Tho song of our great immortality." 

"Thou shall never die!" the thought had 
fastened on the old man's soul. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Littlejohn had repaired to 
her chamber to examine the manuscript given 
her by Jack Mystic It was a curious compil- 
ation of rough paper, and rude spelling, and 
the writing was a scrawl. Still, with much 
painstaking,*— after she had laid bonnet and 
shawl away, subdued the intense light of the 
sun that streamed in a flood over the apart- 
ment, drawn up an easy chair before her own 
writing-desk, and patiently sat down to her 
task, — she found it decipherable, and some- 
times the Calling tear told with what feeling 
and interest she read. It is not needful that 
this rough story should be given to our read-. 
ers in its crude, illegible, ungrammatical state.. 
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so we shall take the liberty of presenting it ir 
our own way, only striving* to assimilate the 
style sufficiently to the character, to make it as 
interesting as it seemed to us. 

Jack's Story. 

* 1 was born in London, in a black, smoky 
street, or rather, a narrow court The sun never 
got into them miserable places, nor into the 
houses; and poor children did n't have to put 
bonnets or hats on their heads to keep them 
from being burned. I guess there was forty 
children in the court where my father and 
mother lived. Some of 'em was in cellars, 
some in garrets, and some all over in the great, 
black houses that stood so close together they 
leaned on each other. I never remember of 
going into a room that was n't full of rat holes, 
or that had any paper on the walls; if it had 
it was mighty soon tore off. Some of the wo- 
men in the court didn't do nothing but set 
with their arms on their knees all day; some 
of 'em took in washing; some was always 
sick, and others drunk. My own father and 
mother lived on the first floor of a great house 
that had once been very handsome; indeed, 
they all had been, and there was some colors 
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all round it, where they had been paintings, I 
expect My mother was always sick, and my 
father very cross and ill-tempered. I had one 
little sister; her I loved as I never loved any 
thing else. She was so little that people 
laughed at her, and so weak that she could n't 
walk right well when she was three years old. 
When I was nine, and she was six, there was 
hard times in London. People begun to get 
sicker and grow paler, and the men staid at 
home in the day time, and smoked their pipes, 
and kicked the children round. They gathered 
In corners to talk, and shake their head*, and 
smoke, smoke, smoke, as long as the tobaccy 
lasted. When that was gone they was crosser 
than ever. 

There was lots of shops jest round the street 
from where I lived, and I 'd often seen the men 
a comin' out after they'd got their drinks. 
They was nice looking shops with yeller Ian* 
terns and red lanterns and green lanterns — all 
•orts of colors. And the lights looked very 
bright and cheerful out into the street, and I 
used to think before my father sent tne there, 
they was strange places, for the men never did 
any thing very bad till they had come out of 
one of them gin-shops. 
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«« Well, the times kept getting harder and 
then the sickness broke Out— a great fever. 
My mother took it first, and she jest wasted 
and wasted, till one day she called me to her 
bed — it was a heap o' straw in the corner, 
and she was covered with some old clothes, 
for we had sold almost every thing, to get 
somethin' to eat. Says she, * Jack 1 'm a go- 
Ing to die, and Ifeave you and Nellie, and I 
want you to promise me you Ml take good care 
of Nellie.' I did n't hardly know what she 
meant, but it was just atwecn twilight and the 
dark, and her face looked so white and changed 
like, that it set mo to crying, and that set Nel- 
lie to crying, and then mother began to cry, 
though it seemed as if she couldn't hardly, 
her breath came so hard ; and her face fright- 
ened me; it seemed as if I couldn't get out 
of the way of her starcy eyes. But presently 
I see that she did n't cry any, nor move — nor 
the clothes did n't move atop of her as they 
had been, so mo and Nellie crept to a corner; 
and it grew darker and darker, and Nellie fell 
asleep on my knee, and 1 did n't dare to whim- 
per for it was so dark. 

When my father come home he was drunk, 
as he had been every day for a long time, and 
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a. soon as he got a light he begun to look fo, 

m^n i ^r hC f ° Und me he *** ^th 
m« and Nclhe till my little sister cried and 
•^amed j but for all we made such a noise 
mother did n't wake up. 

"Then my father went and looked at her, 

and gave a great cry, and mn out of the room. 

ftetty soon somebody eomc with a coffin and 

put my mother ,„ and carried her off. We 

* I ■ it have no funeral. By that time, Nellie 

and I was very 8l ck, so we was carried to the 

Wrtal She laid in one bed, and I i„ a„! 

other rightbyherside. I do n't remember,™ 

long we both laid sick, but I know I got weU 

i7«t°sil 1 fo lc ,7 Ndto in *• **2 

thi u g , rayfathCTthen - I went back to 

%£**??$ ! ,CWMn ' t th "^» d «* 

any thing about him. I don't know how I 
hvedthen; IaJcpt anywhere and begged my 
foodo, ■took it out of the barrels byTside 
of the nch houses, whore thoy put their swill 
and every day I went to sec Nellie. ' 

She got better at last, so she could come 
out, and then I did n't know what to do ^5 

naddied » some hospital. Nellie waTvery 
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sickly ; we used to walk round the. city, and 
sometimes Fd sing, by which way wc got some 
pennies once in awhile. So it kept on — we 
lived anywhere and slept anywhere for years 
and years; she never learning nothing — me 
never learning nothing but wickedness. But 
bad as I was, I would n't let her be bad ; and 
when she wastwclvc and I fifteen, I got us both 
places ; she in a factory, and I on board ship. 
" Well, I could n't begin to tell you what I 
suffered on board the ship. The captain used 
to lash me, and cut me with a marlin' spike, 
and swear at me and kick me till he almost 
killed me. So when I went home to Nellie 
again — a year hud passed — I wasn't like 
the same boy ; Pd growed very wicked. Well, 
Nellie was thirteen now, and a good looking 
girl though she was pale aqd very small, yet 
She was a good creature too, — a good, pious 
girl, for she had got to going to mcctin's, and 
she used to talk to me about my ways ; but 
bless you, I did n't understand. I'd been so 
much with wicked people, and been cuffed and 
kicked and treated so, that it seemed as if there 
was n't nothin' decent in me ; but I loved her. 
" Well on coming back from my third voy- 
age, I found my sister married, but looking 
is 
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sicker and badder than ever; and it almost 
killed me when I knew that poor Nellie had 
got an awful wicked husband She never 
dreamed of it till she had been married some 
time and he had come home drunk and beat 
her. Then I wanted Neliie to go away from 
him and I would take care of her, and I'll never 
forget how she looked when she said — «0 
Jack ! yon drink and do jest as bad as he does/ 
44 Well, poor girl, she had a hard life of it. 
I used to carry her some money once in awhile, 
but I mostly spent it wickedly before I got near 
hen She never told her troubles but they was 
killing her. Four, six, seven, eight years went 
on, and she had buried six of her children, and 
had only one left, and that was poor little Jack. 
I had come home and had n't leftthe ship, when 
somebody come f board, and says he, ' your sis- 
tert dead.' * 

u It was a dreadful shock and it kept me so- 
bcr too. I went to her house in a worse court 
than where we had been born, for she lived in 
a cellar. ^ There she laid, a smile on her poor 
patient face, and a baby crying beside her. I 
never shall forget it; she looked as if she had 
«fiwd something wr6ng every minit since 
she d been born ; it was written all over her. 
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I paid for a decent funeral, and I put the boy 
in h decent home. Oh, if I had only let him 
stay there ! But no ; I must take him over 
here to 'Merica, and leave follering the seas to 
become a gambler on shore, and a decoy for 
sailor boarding house keepers. I treated that 
child well enough when I was sober ; he loved 
me and followed me whether f was good or bad ; 
he 'd a died for mc, same's his mother did for 
that brute she called husband ; he was just that 
meek, loving thing. 

" Well 1 come home one night crazy drunk. 
The little feller tried to do every thing to please 
me but I would n't be pleased. I kicked hiin 
and cuffed him, and threw him about like a 
dog. Then I told him to go to bed, and he 
crawled into his bunk. I overheard him say 
ing his prayers which the good woman he 
used to live with had taught him. That put 
the devil in mc — to hear the child pray. I 
pulled him out of bed, and whipped him for it, 
and give him one unlucky blow thut killed him. 

14 And now I 've got to die for it ; it seems 
a strange sort of life I've led, when I look 
back. Nobody ever cared for me, nor re- 
spected me, and I never cured for myself, nor 
respected myself. I felt somehow as if I 
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could n't help being wicked, and it was 'nt till 
the lady came into jail here, and talked with 
me as nobody ever talked before, that I begin 
to sec what I might possibly have been. 
Well, it's all over now; I'm a man only 
thirty years old this month, and here I've got 
to die with a rope around my neck. But I 
trust the few days I will live, I '11 be a differ- 
ent man. I feel different; I feel as if there 
had n't been no excuse for me. I did n't need 
to be a drunkard, for I seen what way my 
father and other men went I did n't need to 
be a gambler, for something always told me it 
was wrong, and I could a' got an honcster liv- 
ing. This is my life, a short and a bad one ; 
and may the Lord have mercy on my soul/' 

"Amen!" ejaculated Mrs. Littlcjohn, as 
she refolded the manuscript and laid it care- 
fully away. 



CHAPTER XXJI. 



HOMEWARD BOUND. 

"Oh I it gladdeneth much my very soul 
The smallest ship to see ; 
For I know where'er a sail is spread, 
God speakoth audibly." 

" Bee how, beneath tho moonbeam's smile, 

Ton little billow heaves its breast, 
And foams and sparkles for awhile— 

Then murmuring, subsides to rest. 
Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 

Rises on time's eventful sea; 
And, having swelled a moment there, 

Thus melts into eternity." 

Go back with us, reader, a period of some 
twenty days. 

Our scene changes now to the wide expanse 
of waters, and a solitary ship, ploughing her 
way from gently rolling billow to billow. It 
is nearing twilight The blush of the sun is 
touching the tops of the waves for the last 
time ; the blush lingers yet in the mid-sky, and 
crimsons the swelling sails. To the east, the 
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ooean in the distance changes from blue to a 
licit sea-green ; from that, to a dull gray, and 
thence melts into the sky, which on that side 
of the horizon cannot be distinguished from 
the far waves. Two men stand on the quar- 
ter deck, looking intently at the distant clouds ; 
one of them the youthful commander, the 
other a passenger, an old and somewhat 
weather-beaten man, who came on board just 
as the vessel was getting under way. The 
western sky presents a series of magnificent 
pictures ; the grand masses of vapor are roll- 
ing up in their floating veils — the choicest 
splendors of the day. The one on which 
they gaze is matchless in beauty — a feast 
which may linger in the vision years after it 
has faded. As if to give the mariner one 
glimpse of the land upon the wide waste of 
waters, this scene discloses hills, rivers, and 
winding roads, so substantial in appearance, 
so frail in reality! Another is a bleak and 
mountainous region; but a plain spreads in 
front, and one white tent gleams there, with a 
shadow like a maiden standing in the open- 
ing* 

? It is well worth an ocean voyage to see 
sights like that, sir," said the younger man, 
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raising his straw hat as he spoke, and allow- 
ing the breeze to lift the brown curls from his 
temples. 

" Ah ! indeed it is ; I have seen many like 
it on these same waters," replied the elder 
man ; but for the finest sunsets in the world, 
give me America, and the coast of Australia. 
It is wonderful, the variety of . shapes the 
clouds assume in the land I have but just left. 
The brazen lustre of the sun tinges the whole 
heavens, and covers the whole earth ; and 
sometimes seems descending in showers of 
gold from heaven to the hills and fields below. 
You have never been to Australia yet ? " 

11 Never; my calling has taken me, hitherto, 
only as far as England. If, however, 1 should 
keep the command of this vessel for 1he next 
six years, I shall see more of the world yet." 

"Pardon me — how old arc you, sir?" 
asked the elder gentleman, as he seated him* 
self. 

11 Twenty-four in December next" 

" At your age, young man, I took command 
of my first vessel," replied the other, with his 
air of habitual sadness; "but I was one of 
the unfortunate kind. Providence, sir, saw fit 
that I should meet with shock after shock; 
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disappointment after disappointment. But it 
has been right, young man, all right; I can 
truly say Ho li£s guided me by a way I knew 
not Till within one year, my young friend, I 
have hardly known what it was to have a dol- 
lar in my pocket" 

De Witt Gildcrsleeve, for it was he, looked 
his surprise at this announcement 

" Yes, sir ; wrecked the last time near the 
shores of Australia, I was the only person out 
of nineteen that survived starvation, and was 
saved by a passing vessel. They landed me 
on that barren country, friendless, and penni- 
less- Then I said to myself, 4 1 will not fol- 
low the sea again, God's hand is on mc ; ' and 
I wandered into the wilds, wretched beyond 
description. For many weeks I lived upon 
berries and the game I could contrive to snare, 
and at last I fell in with a company of herds- 
men, all of the worst possible stamp of char- 
acter, and then God seemed to say to me, 
•stay.' I did stay. For nearly, twelve years 
I worked with those men. They called mo 
their teacher. I instructed them ; I established 
daily worship and Sabbath service, and the 
place where I first fixed my lot a wanderer, 
and seemingly an outcast, is now a flourishing * 
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colony, with two churches, three school -houses, 
and an orderly and Christian population of 
nearly seven hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren." 

"And this was all your work?" exclaimed 
young Gildersleeve, turning towards him with 
a manner full of respectful attention. 

" My Master's work," said the other, impres- 
sively. " How often I have thanked Him that 
I was led thither through a way that I knew 
not — a mysterious way ! The people all love 
me as their spiritual guide ; revere and consult 
me ; and, sir, those with whom I began this 
good work, and who have since labored with 
mc, were every one of them State prison 
convicts, sent from the English hulks; de- 
praved to the very last degree ; more like ani- 
mals in their tastes and habits, than men, and 
almost destitute of the knowledge that there 
was a God." 

" Shall you return to Australia, sir?" asked 
the young man, respectfully. 

u I left a daughter in the United States ; if, 
on my return, I find her yet living, and in the 
same good hands to which I entrusted her, I 
shall leave with her that which will render her 
independent; or she may wish to take her life 
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in her hand and return with me to become a 
missionary. Ah! what hopes and fears agi- 
tate my breast by turns, when I think of the 
chances of meeting with my child! Alasl 
she may be no more." 

For some moments the stranger was silent, 
plunged in deep meditation; then said, ab- 
ruptly, w Have you heard of the gold discover- 
ies in Australia? " De Witt replied that he 
had. 

11 1, sir, was one of the first to find the rich 
veins, cropping out here and there in the val- 
leys, and along the river sides. I have with 
me, now, some splendid specimens of gold, 
weighing — — w 

The young man bent over, whispering, " be 
cautious, if you please, how you speak of 
money — we nearly had a mutiny on our pas- . 
sage out in consequence of the large quantity 
of gold carried by one of the passengers. 9 ' 

a I heard of that brave exploit, sir,** replied 
the elder stranger, gazing with a look of admir- 
ation at the young captain ; " are the muti- 
neers on board ? " 

u Oh no 5 I sent them by a homeward 
bound brig, and, as directed by the owners, 
look charge of the ship. You should know, 
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sir, the captain died when we were but nine 
days out, so I assumed the responsibility of 
the station, having before gone out in the ca- 
parity of master." 

« And did you have a sick captain on your 
hands with the rest of your trouble? pray, 
how did you manage ? " 

« Among the crow," replied the young man, 
"was one Christian Portuguese sailor, a long 
resident in America, though; he has smlcd in 
this ship seven years. Sir, do you see that 
Kray-hcaded roan busy on a bit of iron, aft { 

The old gentleman peered through the gath- 
ering twilight, and saw an odd figure, with a 
conical woolen cap perched atop his head, in 
a blue shirt and leathery white browsers, in- 
tently engaged upon some trifle he held in his 

Vionrl 

« He is one of the most devoted Christian 
sailors, sir, that ever lived. The crew saw that 
he was not fit for a tool, and they determined 
not to take him into their councils. The old 
man declares that God told him of the con- 
spiracy in a dream, and I don't know ^but he 
did. After he became convinced of the horri- 
ble plot, he devised several methods by wh.ch 
to make me aware of the ship's danger. Some- 
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times — he is veiy cunning at carving — he 
would drop a chip in my way with a repre- 
sentation of one man killing another. This 
awakened my curiosity, and seeing that he 
looked at me much, I began to watch him. 
He frequently fixed his eyes steadily upon my 
face, then turned to the crew with a mournful 
shake of the head I saw that others watched 
old Antonio, as well as myself, and my suspic- 
ions were roused. The captain's mortal sick- 
ness made me more guarded, while it rendered 
them careless. We had three mates, strong, 
athletic men, with whom I consulted, and we 
eoon saw that what was to be done must be 
done quickly. 

I went to the captain one day when he was 
evidently dying, told him the danger I thought 
him in, and asked him if he would like to bid 
hie men farewell. He signified that he would, 
and — I do n't like to dwell on the particu- 
haw, sir ; suffice it to say that I stationed one 
of the mates at the cabin door, thoroughly 
armed, one by my side, and left the strongest 
and stoutest for action. Then I addressed the 
men ; told them that their captain would, in all 
probability, die before the next day ; assembled 
them in the after cabin, and directed that they 
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should come one by one and take their last 
farewell of their dying commander. He who 
came first was this Portuguese, and he seemed 
struggling to communicate something. * Not 
now, my man,' I whispered, 4 leave all to me.' 
" One by one the wicked sailors came out, 
suspecting no evil, and chuckling, no doubt, at 
the thought that the captain's death would 
advance their cruel designs, and one by one 
they were led by an armed man, and forced 
calmly but sternly into the hold of the ship. 
We secured them all ; set a watch ; fastened 
down the hatches, and my mates, myself, and 
the faithful Portuguese were the masters of 
the ship, for the captain died before the last 
man had disappeared. So quietly was it done 
that he heard no noise, no resistance ; and the 
men, stunned by the suddennes of the action, 
hardly attempted to defend themselves. There 
were twelve of them down there, sir, and then 
we found how deep laid had been their de- 
signs. Every one of us was doomed — three 
mates, six passengers, myself, the captain, and 
the good Christian Portuguese sailor, were all 
to be murdered in cold blood — the ship to 
turn her course and become a pirate vessel. 
How often have I thanked Ood that he gave 

19 
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me the courage to do this act ; and it was not 
a moment too soon ; that night was to con- 
summate their rebellion." 

" O my young friend, how should this great 
deliverance have led you to God!" 

" It did, sir, I humbly trust ; my ship is under 
Christian colors, and now, if you will join us 
below, sir, it is our hour for evening worship." 

•The two walked down into the cabin. It was 
as luxuriantly furnished as a parlor; the panels 
of the state rooms were richly grit ; the crimson 
sofas were not yet hidden by their sea-covcr- 
itigs, for the ship had started only that morning 
from London. The carpets were of the finest 
and brightest Brussels pattern, and the rest of 
the furniture corresponded. A handsomely 
stocked library, full of standard works, gave 
both eye and intellect a feast of good things, 
for the bindings were as beautiful as the inte- 
rior was entertaining. De Witt Gildcrslccve 
took from thence a Bible, and as all but the 
man at the wheel were summoned to prayers, 
the stranger in deep, hearty tones, read from 
the sacred word, and then they all knelt down 
together, the sailors, the passengers, and their 
commander, and offered up prayer to the Most 
High. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

FATHER AND CHILD. 

« Oh. it i» life 1 departed day* 
FUng buck their brightness while I gate, 
'Ti* Alice** self— this brow no fur, 
Unir curtained in thi* tfos*y bwr, 
These even, tho very homo of love, 
The dark twin archc* traced aliovc 
These red ripe lips that alinort speak 
The fainter blwh of this pure check, 
The rose and lilly's beauteous strife - 
Itk-ahnol-HisnllMllfo." 

« Clear on tho expansion of that ,now-white forehead 
Bits intellectual beauty, meekly throned; 
Tot oh 1 the expression tells that thou hast soitowed. 

And In thy yeamin*. human heart, attoncd 
For thy soura lofty gifts." 

Akteh the serviee was over, one of the mc„ 
still lingered behind; it was the Chroban 
Potugate sailor. He stood awkwardly ^ 

fa« W» q««* lookin 6 ca P' and glanC1 , g I 
totaTthe young man, who did not for some 

moment, observe bim. At last, seeing that be 
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stayed behind the rest, De Witt accosted him 
pleasantly : « What is it, Antonio ; did you 
wish to speak with me?" 

u If you please," said Antonio, twirling his 
cap more violently, « I like to say someting to 
the other gentleman/' Ho bad never spoken 
good English, notwithstanding he had been in 
America bo many years. 

« Certainly, come tliis way, Antonio ; I was 
going to introduce you, but had nearly forgot- 
ten it I have been telling him of your good 
services, my friend Antonio. Captain Wake- 
field, this good sailor taught me what a Chris- 
tian was; many 's the time he prayed for me 
down in the dark forecastle." 

14 1 Pfayt always pray for somebodee ; " said 
the sailor, his tawny face glowing at the 
praise bestowed upon him. " But, sir — cap- 
ting— I know you — you have not remember 
me?" 

U I can't say I remember you, my friend," 
replied the tall, grave old gentleman. 

u You remember when de boy fell from de 
yard arm ? eh ! You no remember that I 
catch him ? You was Captain Graylynn then } 
I no forget you." 

* Antonio!" exclaimed the old gentleman, 
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grasping the sailor's hand ; w why, yes, Anto- 
nio, I remember you now, indeed I do. Yes,' 
you saved the life of my daring nephew ; I do 
remember you, brave fellow ! " and he shook 
the tawny hand while tears stood in his eyes. 
u I see, now," added the captain ; u your hair is 
short, your beard is gone, and that's the reason I 
did n't know you, my brave Christian brother !" 

« Sir, did I hear the name of Graylynn ? " 
asked young De Witt Gilderslceve. 

u That is my name, my friend," said the cap- 
tain, though I have gone by my given names 
ever since I have been in Australia — Henry 
Wakefield Graylynn, is my whole name." 

"Ah! he was fine, good, pious capting!" 
exclaimed Antonio, his eyes sparkling with 
animation. 

♦i And — you spoke of a child — a daughter 
— " resumed the other ; u may I ask if her 
name is Alice ? " 

w The same, my friend ! " exclaimed the cap- 
tain turning eagerly towards the young com- 
mander ; w You know her — my precious child ! " 

11 1 know a Miss Alice Graylynn," replied 
the young man, his cheek growing more crim- 
son ; " she stays or was staying when I left 

19* • 
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borne with a family by the name of Wes- 
terly." 

" My brother-in-law," said the other ; " yes, 
you have seen my child ; tell me, how docs she 
look ? what is her stature ? did she ever speak 
of met my dear child! my Alice! " 

" Come with me if you please sir ; you can 
go, Antonio ; to-morrow you will have another 
opportunity of speaking with the captain; 
come into my state-room if you please, Cap- 
tain Graylynn." The apartment in which 
they were both seated a moment after was 
like a room in a palace, with regard to its ap- 
pointments. There was scroll work, thickly 
gilded, panels painted with elaborate scenes 
from history, a rosewood desk and table, a box 
of polished nautical instruments, and a bed 
draped with much grace and a delicate taste. 
The young man opened a drawer neat him, 
and took from thence a miniature of Alice. 
The sweet face seemed to smile upon him, 
as the captain gazed in wonder and admira- 
tion. 

M Is this my little Alice ? is this my baby- 
girl f " he said in tones of much emotion 
while tears dropped from his eyes ; M Can it bo. 
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possible my little girl is so grown — sq beauti- 
ful ! Oh ! sweet child ! her mother's sainted face 
is there ; " and he pressed it to his lips, then 
looked again, then half-smiling, half- wee ping, 
pressed it once more to his lips. 

The young man, still wearing the rosy flush 
that had mounted to his checks as he first 
spoke of her whom be loved, said softly, " Iti* 
a good likeness, though Alice is a lovelier girl 
than hand of limner could paint" 

" You knew her well then ? you " ho 

paused for the eyes of the young commander 
sought the ground. 

" I love her sir," replied De Witt, modestly; 
and if it is God's will, and yours, she will bo 
my wife, when I return." 

41 1 could not wish a better fortune for my 
child," said the old captain, his lips and hand 
trembling as he spoke. " Oh ! Alice, my dar- 
ling ! how dreams of thee have cheered my 
exile ! Sometimes I have thought of thee as 
in heaven — with the mother who bore thee — 
at others in the home where I left thee. God 
has kept thee my child — harm has not come 
to one so lovely. O sir!" he added, looking 
up quickly, " is the dear child a Christian? " 
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M I have always thought so;' 9 replied De 
Witt 

" 1 trust her young heart is given to God's 
keeping," said the other fervently ; " she has 
I know, been gently nurtured, for everybody 
loved Alice when she was a babe, and a young 
child ; how much more now, so beautiful as 
she must be — but I forget ! a father must not 
talk so of his child." 

" She is all you say sir, and much more," 
replied De Witt ; she is every way lovely.* 1 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE RETURN HOME. 

" I Xort that dear old home ! ray mother lired then 
Her first sweet marriage years, and last sad widowed 
The sunlight there seems to mo brighter far 
Than wheresoever else. I know the forms 
Of orery tree and mountain, hill and dell ; 
.Its waters gurgle like a tongue I know : — 
It Is my home." 

''Bright is the beautiful land of our birth. 
The homo of the homeless all orcr the earth.' 9 

"He entered In his house, —his home no more, 
For without hearts there is no home,— and felt 
The solitude of passing his own door 
Without a welcome." 



The captain was left alone in the state room 
with the image of his child ; the young com- 
mander having gone on deck at a summons 
from the mate. Long and earnestly, with 
most delighted attention did he gaze at the 
sweet counterfeit; then falling oh his knees, 
he returned heartfelt thanks to God. 

ttft 
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The ship was neither detained by contrary 
winds, nor deterred by calms ; the sun seemed 
to shine on the whole voyage. De Witt and 
his passenger often walked the deck together, 
when at night the heaven-lighted stars gave 
their reflection to the silent deep, and the 
water brightened with a thousand phospho- 
rescent gleams that flashed and danced along 
the bows and in the wide white wake left be- 
hind 

It was a glorious morning on the twentieth 
of Jane. The tall fnasts in the harbor glit- 
tered in the first beams of the rising sun ; 
ropes and cordage, sails and pennons, hung 
idly flapping in the soft delicious breeze that 
swept the ripples into gems, and lazily the 
straws and bits of bark floated from the docks 
on the black, shining surface of the water. 
The Flying Cloud had come up in the night, 
and was now warping in to her berth. A great 
crowd stood observant of all her motions, and 
every moment there went up a hearty shout 
for young Gildcrsleeve. The vessel came gal*, 
lantly on, the sailors in clean frocks, and glis- 
tening tarpaulin's flitting from place to place; 
the gangway was thrown open, and a crowd 
rushed to the vessel's side* It was found al- 
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most impossible to keep off the throng, and 
one of the gentlemen present shouted that 
none were to go on deck but the owners and 
a few personal friends. De Witt's heart beat 
high as one after another, of those whose prop- 
erty he had rescued from the merciless grasp 
of the mutineers, gathered about him wilh 
eloquent thanks for his courage and bravery. 
Among them was General Littlcjohn. Press- 
ing forward to the captain, he said, " I have 
arranged it with these gentlemen ; Captain 
Gildersleeve dines with me to-day. What! 
do my eyes deceive me ? — Henry Graylynn, 
are you living or dead ? speak man ! after lying 
at the bottom of the sea these twelve years ? " 

" Living, General, thank God ! for the sight 
of my native country and an old friend ! " 

The General stood looking at him like a 
man demented — then for a moment a strange 
expression came over his face, he turned away 
like one over whom a fearful reflection rushes ; 
but again seizing the hand of Captain Gray- 
lynn, he shook it as if sure of feeling flesh and 
blood. 

" Come," he added hastily, "come right to 
my house; live in the old place, Graylynn; 
never changed, you know; here is my car- 
riage." 
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To both Captain Graylynn and young De 
Witt, the manner of the General appeared 
strange — almost startling. First he would rat- 
tle on, with a forced mirth, talking of almost 
every subject in the same breath — then he 
would relapse into a moody silence, while his 
eyes and bis meditations seemed wandering 
from each other. Then seeming to start from 
a trance, he would turn to Graylynn, doubt 
his identity, ply him with questions, look in- 
credulous, and again relapse into silence. 
When they arrived at the house, Mrs. Little- 
john was waiting to receive them; and the 
General dashed in, whispering in an undertone 
to Tom, " keep cool — he *s here — do n't you 
say a word — let me tell him — poor fellow! 
I expect he '11 shiver every thing in the house 
to pieces; these sea folks take things hard. 
But— zounds, I forgot; I've brought home 
your- uncle, sir — yes, the father of Alice over 
there; your uncle, dead and drowned these 
twelve long years; here, Captain Graylynn, 
do you know this young man 7 " 

"Uncle Henry!" exclaimed Tom, in tones 
of the deepest astonishment 

" Tom, Tom ! " said the old gentleman, 
holding him at arms length — "well, this 
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beats all! a great man, with a beard; and 
Alice, my Alice! have you seen her lately, 
Tom?" 

The young man grew pale ; he almost 
gasped, as, turning towards the General, he 
articulated, " yes." 

" And why do you turn away 7 Tom, do n't 
deceive me ; is my child ill 7 " 

" No, no ! well and — and happy," mur- 
mured Tom, and ho moved forward to speak 
to young Gildersleevc, who awaited his an- 
swer with an interest keenly alive to his 
strange demeanor. 

11 Can you send for her? must I go to her 7 
it would be well, though for some one to tell 
her first— -or you, Mr. Gildersleevc, perhaps, 
will " 

" I am going just to give her a call, if Gen- 
eral Littlcjohn will excuso us — will you go 
along?" 

"No, no; I won't excuse you," cried the 
General, hastily; "put down your hat, Mr. 
Gildersleevc; I can't have you go away be- 
fore dinner; besides, she isn't — you can't see 
her if you go ; you 'd better stay away," he 
added, nearly losing his self-control. 

"My dear!" said Mrs. Littlejohn, calmly, 
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though her face was exceedingly pale, "you 
really frighten these gentlemen — they— I— M 
here the poor woman broke down ; for the ra- 
diant face of the young man, when the name 
of Alice had first been spoken, smote upon 
her heart; and thinking of the fiery trial that 
awaited him and the father so recently found, 
she burst into tears. Captain Graylynn, with 
a face of consternation, Bank on his seat, trem- 
bling in every limb ; young Gildersleeve turned 
from one to the other, apprehension darkening 
his fine features. 

"My friends, I can bear the troth, what- 
ever it is; for pity's sake, give it me! Has 
Alice gone away? — is she married — ill — 
dead V 9 — his lips were white, as he spoke, his' 
voice weak. 

" You say you can bear the fruth," mur- 
mured Mrs. Littlejohn; "then listen, and 
nerve yourself. Alice has neither married nor 
gone away ; she is not ill ; she is well, and 
very happy— but— but — she has been sadly 
betrayed — falsely accused — in fact — can you 
bear it?" she asked, with streaming eyes. 

The young man stood paralyzed, his brow 
corrugated, his eyes fixed, his lips parted, his 
manner that of one whom horror and incre- 
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dulity have suddenly startled by some frightful 
vision, or appalling certainty. 

u She is in the jail, yonder, on a false charge," 

11 Aye, false ! Gildersleeve, do n't rave, do n't 
threaten, man; it will all come out right 
Don't lose your temper; keep calm, keep 
calm, Gildersleeve. I '11 stand by, to the ex- 
tent of my fortune. It 'b a black lie from be- 
ginning to end — keep calm ! keep calm ! " 

He might as well have spoken to marble ; 
the young man neither raved nor moved, but 
the father bent his gray head on his hands and 
groaned, " Oh, my child ! my Alice ! " and the 
anguish of a stricken heart trembled in moans 
through his lips. 

M In the jail, yonder, did you say ? Alice 
Graylynn in yonder jail?" at last young Gil- 
dersleeve slowly articulated, as if he but just 
comprehended what had been spoken ; " it is 
simply false ! " and he drew his breath hard, 
and pressed his lips firmly together. " Strange! " 
he added, with a bitter laugh, M that some fan- 
cied resemblance, some well devised tale should 
have worked upon your imaginations — very 
strange. Pray, when did you first become 
aware of this remarkable hallucination ? " 

" I do n't wonder he can 't believe it," ex- 
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claimed Tom, in great anguish; "it is too 
hard ; " and he moved to another part of the 
room to hide his tears. 

"Believe it!" ejaculated the young man, 
with another half insane laugh ; " I wonder 
what else you would make me believe ? Man 
is a credulous animal, truly; but when it 
comes to exaggerations as ridiculous as this, 
I believe I must be disposed to question their 
accuracy. But come — tell me all about this 
hoax T who first set it in motion ? what is the 
origin of this ridiculous affair? who has been 
imposing upon you f " 

" The accusation was made by Miss Wes- 
terly,— Belle Westerly/ 9 said Mrs. Littlejohn, 
with compelled composure. At the mention 
of that name, the young man started from the 
seat he had cooly resumed ; a flush crossed his 
features ; he stood for a moment in deep, per- 
plexing thought 

"This is terrible!" he exclaimed, as Mrs. 
Littlejohn repeated the whole story; " this is 
terrible, terrible news to meet me, where I had 
expected so much happiness. It is a most 
base, infamous, and cowardly charge ; a most 
cruel, unfeeling thing! My poor Alice! is 
she utterly stricken down, poor lamb? God 
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give me strength to rightly bear this blow! 
And yet," he added with passionate vehemence, 
« I had rather be litre, my head pillowed 
within a cell, than to lie on. the costly couch 
on which her cousin dreams. Captain Gray- 
lynn, compose yourself, sir. I am ready to 
stake my life on the innocence of our Alice. 
I must go now to the Westerly's — " and hur- 
rying from the room, he left the house, casting, 
as he went forth, one shuddering glance up to 
the heavy stone walls, within which the gentle 
girl of his betrothal was shut from the pure 
air of heaven. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

LORINB AND CADDIE. 

The ford, of ploto> wd thcJr , Mt 
Ohrti..d re .,lf B || BtorrA , of ,i we ' 

WW op whh horror, and big with death." 

" Corruption b • tree, who*. branch* aro 
OfM-nmowumhlo length ; thc r , prMd 

««* tafcciod torn, chain and .took of aathorit/ .'» 
«u. *f —• -wiwo— iciu me to * court of jug. 



Yoo know yon saw the whole matter, now 
just as much as I did" ' W ' 

" I know it." 

tw«fy, yon and I can clear Miss Alice." 

do lZ?l t \ clcar Mi8B A"" M ^ - yo« 

£j*~« «nean to inform against Mis. 
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The speakers were Lorine, Belle's dressing- 
maid, and a girl of some sixteen summers ; a 
sort of go-between dressing-maid and cham- 
ber-maid ; a servant dedicated to errands, the 
cook, and plain sewing. 

" Why. you foolish tiling ! do n't want to in- 
form against Miss Belle, when you know what 
a wicked act she did ; how she convicted a 
poor, innocent orphan girl ; how that poor, in- 
nocent girl is in jail this moment, almost dy- 
ing, and she not having done nothing, either ? 
Well, at any rate, you '11 have to tell, for I 
shall tell against you, and I know you won't 
dare to lie." 

' " I wish I had n't seen it," said the girl, be- 
ginning to cry. 

« Well, \ do lit; I'm glad I've seen it, for 
if I had n't, and you had n't, poor Miss Alice 
would have been, sent to State prison. And 
that poor young man coming home, too ; be- 
sides," added the crafty girl, w no doubt they 
will feel so gralcful to us, that they may give 
us a smart sum of money." 

" You know we were both doing wrong that 
night, ourselves ; and we shall have to tell." 

" Great wrong that was, coming home just 
to bony Miss Belle's bracelets and two or three 
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other things to make a show of; besides, I 
should have brought them back after the ball, 
and Miss Belle never have been the wiser. 
Then you know, silly creature, we are Catho- 
lics; and if it's wrong, why, if we confess to 
Father Mahan, we can get absolution, any 
time. That's the way I do; I never go to 
confession unless something hangs on my con- 
science, and then I'm made all over; just as 
bright as a new button." 

The younger girl's face lighted up at this, 
but nevertheless, she made reply : " Miss Belle 
says that the Catholic religion is a sham ; that 
Catholics are poor, priest-ridden creatures ; that 
they 're afraid to say their soul 's their own, for 
fear they will have to confess to a priest" 

"Miss Belle! 91 exclaimed Lorine, with a 
sneer; w she'd better make fun of the Catholic 
religion, I think. Do you know I have told 
Father Mahan every thing she says and does ; 
every thing everybody says and does in this 
house. I'm a spy," she whispered, assuming 
an air of mystery, M and Father Mahan told 
me himself, that my devotion to the Church 
would earn me a high seat in heaven ; perhaps 
keep me altogether from the flames of purga- 
tory. Do you not know you are doing the 
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Holy Mother Church service, when you tel 
!n vou hear and know to Father Mahan! 
AniThear that he write, them down ma 
book, and put. my name there, and sends them 
££>me! P ^t think of the hono^avmg 
one's name sent to His Hohness the Pope, 
and the girl crossed herself devoutly. 

« Need we tell what we came back from the 
ball fort" asked the young girl, timidly. 

«No, foolish one! of course not; we can 
.ay we were tired, sick, any thing- and went 
^Miss Alice's room to light our candle, when 
we heard the door open, and somebody com- 
h, C so we just slipped into Miss Alice's closet, 
we g 'werTJfrigh te ned,you ^--«£* 
we were. I had as much as I could do to 
keep^u from screaming right out when Vm 
Se came in in her white night dress. But 
you know you saw everything she did, a. well 

"i Yes, but I wish I had n't though Do n't 
you think Miss Belle grows strange jl 
7 «I should think strange if / hc * d "*;..'* 
plied Lorine, - after doing such *T*£?2d 
I do n't wonder she cries out in her sleep and 
dreads to be alone. But what a pity now she 
Wfa Catholic! The priest would sav. 
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her if she only could confess to him, and 

neither you' nor I would testify against our 

own. She little thought when she made fun 

of the Catholics that I 'd have a chance to give 

back her insolence some time, with interest 

I tell you what, I hate the Protestants ; it 's 

only your half-and-half, milk-and-water church* 

people that pretend to see any good in a here* 

tic The bible tells us we mus n't hold faith 

with 'em; so docs the priest; so does the 

church ; and if we do n't obey the church we 

shall lose our souls." 

The young girl made the sign of the cross 
with great haste, and then said, " What will I 
have to do in court ? " 

" Tell the truth, and nothing more ; no mat* 
ter for Miss Belle's feelings; she's a heretic." 

" What! then you would ruin one heretic to 

save another" said the girl, in some surprise. 

" If either has got to come to harm (and 

one must)? exclaimed Lorine, harshly, "it 

shall be Miss Belle. Miss Alice never laughed 

and made sport of me, throwing water at me, 

and telling me it was holy; Miss Alice never 

made the sign of the cross to mock me, and 

told all sorts of stories about the priests, to 

get me angry. Miss Alice talked to me, to be 
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bad a soul, and wa ^^rked mc up * 

roo8 t to madness, ^ ap and lfia ve 

red in the face fo Bhame, ^ ^^ ke 
the room; M*thcn Miss CaU)ol 

fun of her, and cjtt 1*J _b ^ look 

an d a Mi- M ockM £ *J m ^ f ro 

noW Mis* Alice has been w Bnubbcd 

fly! kept at the need c hkc £ ^ ^^ 

has given you'.'' n<jvcr gave me 

,, Yes, but what for f ^ old 

•*^^27i£**~ she ' 9 

castK>ff bonnet, or a , the reason; 

•** l k T "252 in her sleep, or have 
Bh6 U»nks I've he«d her poor ^ 

my suspicions. And ^n and 

baby died, »» V rt " JTm U cr, she give mc 
6i ck that she had no heart m , ^ 

fifty cents to carry to her, w bra<jclct# 
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the poo? baby lay, and she got clothes for itv 
and she gave money to my sister, and words 
and advice and tears, that was better than 
money* I'll never forget that if I grow ever 
so wicked" 

"But why didn't you tell on Miss Belle 
that morning ? " 

44 1 couldn't; I had n't the courage ; besides, 
I should a been turned out of my place, and 
they would have said or done something to 
disgrace me \ and it was a great deal the bast 
way for me to wait till the trial* besides, 
Miss Alice is innocent, and, 1 9 U warrant you, 
happier where she is than Miss Belle. Even 
to this day. Miss Belle screams out in her 
sleep." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

▲ StRANGE CONVERSATION. 

w Unpunished 'scape for heinous crime, save one, 
But, unavenged in mind or body, none" 

M lf slilMif *!<*• or virtu* we nliatirion, 
Ws cither are rewarded w w* serve, 
Or else are plagued, as our deeds desorve." 

"How just soever 
Our reasons are to remedy oar wrongs, 
We 've yet to leavo them to tlieir will and power 
Who to that purpose hare authority." 

"The wages of sin is death." 

* Tiieiie 's her bell," said the other, resum- 
ing her work. 

"She wants the paper, I suppose ; she V 
early ;?' and so saying, Lorinc went up. stairs 
to her young mistress, first taking the morning 
paper from the hall and reading as she went 

" It neems to mc there 'a a wretched light 
here, Lorinc," exclaimed Belle, as the girl en- 
21 *« 
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terecL "Do fix that curtain; it makes me look 
as blue as indigo." 

Lorine gave the paper into Belle's hand, and 
then ascended the broad window-seat, and 
adjusted the rich damask folds that fell in 
graceful sweep to the floor. The young lady 
sat in a luxurious easy-chair before her mirror, 
and around her were scattered the various im- 
plements of her toilet, in cases, boxes, and 
gold-tinted vials. Her heavy locks of lustrous 
ebon hung far beneath her girdle, but purple- 
tinted and glossy as they were, and soft and 
fair as was the complexion and the face over 
which they hung, there was yet a haggard 
look, out of place in one who should be young 
and innocent, healthful and virtuous. 

Scanning the paper, her cheek Aushed, her 
eye lighted, and she pushed the heavy tresses 
back that she might read again. But the joy- 
ous cole* faded, the brow grew heavy almost 
instantaneously, and as Lorine adjusted her 
hair infits accustomed folds, she gazed forward 
dreamiy, her brow dark with the forebodings 
of her heart 

" He will ask for her, of course," she solilo- 
quixed, while Lorine left her at a summon* 
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from Mrs. Westerly, for the girl divided her 
time between both Belle and her mother in 
the early part of the day ; w and when I tell 
him, he will be shocked and incredulous — but 
he will never doubt my word. He must have 
seen how bold and forward she was. Finding 
her unworthy, even if he had thought of lov- 
ing her, shame will compel him to abandon 
the idea. Still, I confess I tremble for the re- 
sult ; but having commenced I will not scruple 
to go through — I could not now, if I would. 
But oh! peace, peace, peace is gone; I am 
guilty. 1 loathe myself, and if my mother 
knew it would break her heart. I shall never 
be happy again ; 1 have sold myself — sold my 
honor — sold my integrity, and have been the 
cause of ruining poor Alice beyond repara- 
tion — but why did she rob me of him f n 

For some moments she sat with rigid fea- 
tures and hands clasped so tightly that they 
seemed locked in stone. Then rising sfye went 
to a little box, took from thence a small viai 
containing opium, and touched it to her lips. 
Then she moved around her chamber till the 
paleness had given place to the crimson of ex- 
citement, and until the servant summoned her 
to breakfast 
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O gnilt! once touch the soul with thy lep- 
tons finger — once let thy shadow even foil 
upon its whiteness— and earth turns to a hell. 
Every pleasant object takes the hue of a sep- 
ulchre, whited without, within, all corruption. 
The light of day is tainted with the gloom of 
the charnel-house. The pleasure that in pros- 
pect glittered with gold and jewels, turns to 
ashes, amid which the worm that dieth not 
riots ceaselessly. Young men who read these 
pages, and you, fairer women, shrink from the 
first guilty thought You know not where it 
may lead. Touch not the fruits of the dead 
sea of sin ! They will be more than bitter to 
the tongue— they will be destruction to the 
eonl— destruction to ail holiness and purity. 

M 80 young Gildersleeve is returned ; " .said 
Mrs. Westerly. « J wonder where he will stop." 

" Thnre will be places enough, I fancy," re- 
plied Bolle, striving to speak cheerfully. 

M I wonder if that country boor and his sis* 
tcrare„sUH in the city?" queried Mrs. Wcs- 
tcrly. 

Belle shuddered in spite of herself as she 
remembered Tom's threat 

" You know he said he should wait till Gil- 
dersleeve returned." 
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Belle was silent 

u How do you suppose he will take the tid- 
ings of Alice, and her disgrace? Belle, do 
you believe there was any engagement ? " 

" I never thought so," replied the young girl, 
after a moment; "others must have been more 
observing than we*" 

" I 'm sorry the thing was ever done, 9 ' said 
Mrs. Westerly, thoughtfully ; " but I } m sure I 
did it for the best, and it can't be helped now. 
For my part, I think wc *vc done the young 
man a favor ; it would have killed him, with 
his nice sense of honor, to have found it out 
after marriage, and then — dear me, some peo- 
ple have an unfortunate tendency to steal. 
Alice must be one of those, for I 'm sure she 
had every thing she wanted here." For some 
moments there was silence, then Mrs. Wes- 
terly spoke suddenly. 

11 Belle, did you notice what our minister 
, said yesterday about reading the Bible." 

41 1 'm sure I do n't remember, mother," re- 
plied Belle, quite startled at the unusual turn 
the conversation had taken. 

11 Well, I have strange thoughts and feelings 
lately. I have waked out of sleep with very 
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wngblar sensations, and, to tell yon the tr««i. 

Why, I can't live a great many year* in 
£ natural course of thjn£ ; wX'aU 2 £ 
anvT ™ e ~ and rrfon,t k «ow „P^ 
witfl. I ve always done my duty by teeJL 
ti-atis, Pve done the bJl^VasTa as7 
il bow Everybody come, short, fo, yl 
know the Bible say, « there i. „ „ e gZJZ 
I think, upon the whole, I've earned my lv£ , 

which, for a wi<W T —* *l ^ in 

»«* for the cwu* a. My other memWV . 
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•^our church, having for the last fourteen years 
made, and presented the surplices, to our min- 
ister with our own hands, besides giving five 
- hundred dollars towards' tho new, cathedral." 
" Why, mother! what arc you g6iiig on so 
for? 9 ' exclaimed Belle, in uncontrolled sur- 
pnse-X^ 

u WcfL 1 was thinking that I've done etaryi 
thing required of me, but to read the B^tfiei 
I 'm afraid, Belle, I 've been rather negle4t£i}l ( 
about the Scriptures; I'm afraid, Belle, tHt x N 
w# hate n't cither of us done our duty as we 
, ought to, in this respect Now, when did you 
bread the Bible last?" 

The young girl's eye turned instinctively to 
the bookcase, where the back of a spleriflid 
Bible, radiant with gold and azure velvet, wps 
observable, surrounded with other conspicuous 
bindings, then to a volume less massive, but 
equally guiltless of use, that always laid for 
show on a table under the mirror. 

'"yWfiy, I read the responses at church, isn't 
that Bible 7. I'm sure it's tiresome enough 
too ft i wien the' minister would do all the talk* $ 

churches; for y 
me." 
talk reasonable: 
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you do n't talk like an immortal being, child;** 
you must remember that we've got to die — 
1, you, all of us." 

" You 'd better have begun with me long 
ago!" exclaimed Belle, with a light laugh, 
and a disrespectful manner ; " I 'm sure I 
never heard you speak of 1he thing before, to 
my recollection — und my memory goes back 
nearly eighteen years; what makes you so 
conscientious all at once ? " 

"Ah! Belle, Belle, don't trifle; I'm not 
sure but you arc right in reproving me for not 
having talked of these things before ; but the 9 
truth is, society has made so many demands 
upon my time that it has been nearly impos- 
sible. I took great pains with your catechism, 
Belle — you were only fivoyears old when you 
could answer every leading question — and 
there isn't much danger of a child's going 
astray who has learned the catechism thor- 
oughly. And I must say, Belle, that you 've* 
been a good child*— a little heady; — but put* 
breaking sins, such as lying, stealing, and 
staying at home from church, I have never 
found you guilty o£" 

M Especially the latter, when I had new 
spring and autumn styles," sneered Belle be- 
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-~> « Well, mother," she added, 
neath her voice. ^cU, m , ^ 

aloud, - you've given ««*"£* what b tho 

particular drift f as i^ 

and good-l can't sec ^ 

mote; I txi ' m '* „, atwo „|d bo tho only 
K I „«e to <1» now, *at wou 

* on n"«««^^,>, .«ppo» 
,0 ^,dot 1 lW„e, m o l ho.,rvo.b^ 

^iTW Lo»»e wouldn't »-* ~ 

Bibl ° - " , t , ™t • .he '» » Catholic ; well, 

. 01. y»! I f»f *>•*? ' , , d „thc. be 

then, I «W« » 7* *"V„ .Lowly to- 

shipped." *■, m °'^' the Bible •* -* 
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thew ; « Take heed that ye do not your alms 
before men." This she contrived to repeat 
the second time, glancing somewhat mali- 
ciously towards her mother as she did so ; but 
continuing^ the words of that inimitable ser- 
mon smote her heart as she ready and like 
Felix, before she had finished the chapter, she 
trembled* 

" Thank you, Belle,' 9 said her mother, rising ; 
u now my conscience is clear. Of course it is 
the same thing as if I read it myself, besides 
saving time. I 're three or four calls to make 
this morning, and I shall be sure to speak of 
my new custom — for I mean to make it a 
custom, and get you, Belle, to read for me 
every day. 99 

A dark and almost fiendish expression over* 
spread the girl's face, as her mother went out 
"Hollow, hollow, hollow!' 9 she exclaimed; 
mere pretence — mere profession. Oh, if I 
had been taught from that book! I know I 
could not have read such chapters as that 
from day to day, without learning how to be 
just — how to be good — how to get good and 
do good. Oh! I wish I had had any other 
than a fashionable education; it has made 
me wretched." 
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spirit, as she -at there v£h £*» ^ ft 

will tell you your duty , it *"» 

y T lt t M of «o «-, I have gone too far, too 

fw n groaned the ^ h ^f pleaded tenderly 

But still the gentle spmt pie 
■JL that erring heart; *%££* «, 
an8 wered her objcet.on-, cond e«*n 

lofty majesty; its ^T^ t U aside 
to her puerile excuses, and brush ^ 
Uko chaff. In vam , she ^ ^ 

WO uld not throw off _ the m ^ 

tempter that bound her hto ap __ 

Christ-the Holy Spmt, the Holy ^ 

four against ^ ^TJfL hardened 
W0 uld but ^ 18 *' m ^ U from her seat, even 

yielded to a m»«4an »«*»<"' 
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»«w gloomy «,,,, „ c| ^ h, US' 
A«l .11 her tewiwei, water." 
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of white, embroidered almost from the bottom 
of the skirt up to the throat, and girdled by 
heavy tassels and eords of silver thread. One 
white rose peeped carelessly from the massy 
folds of her hair, and bracelets of plain gold 
adorned her wrists. But oh ! what an aching, 
heavy heart laid beneath that beautiful exte- 
rior! that worm at the root — how it gnawed 
and gnawed and gnawed, while she composed 
her face to smiles, and smoothed the folds of 
costly lace over her fluttering heart 

" There he is ! " The blood rushed to her 
cheeks and receded again ; a momentary faint- 
ness caused her to catch at the frame of the 
window for support; but before her visitor 
was announced, she had glided from the par- 
lor — only, however, to glide back again with 
a sweet smile, holding out both hands, as she 
exclaimed, " Captain Gildcrsleevc, I am happy 
to meet you ; when did you arrive ? " 

He took only one hand, courteously, almost 
coldly, for its touch felt like that of a snake to 
him. He seated himself at her request, an- 
swered her trifling questions; but there was 
in his manner that frozen calm that tells of a 
strong will mastering emotions almost stronger 
than that. 
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11 How are your mother and — cousin ? * at 
l^st he asked in a strange voice. 

"Mother is well — Alice — Is — well — I 
hope; w her tones faltered in spite of her great 
self-control. 

" Alice is not at home — perhaps you would 
say ; » he said again, determined to make her 
. tell the utmost. 

"No— I — I am sorry to say" she com- 
menced, and her lips quivered and tears stood 
in her eyes, tears of agitation — vexation — of 
guilt, fear, and trembling, not of grief; M Alice 
has been unfortunate. It is a very sad thing, 
and has nearly distracted us — and — of course 
you know— mother is very inflexible and pe- 
culiar in her notions of justice, and so she " 

u Bent her to jail — perhaps ! " exclaimed the 
young man, his stern, determined eye seeming 
to look through to her false heart 

u Yes, but Captain Gilderslceve, it was an 
outrageous theft. I never would have believed 
if I had not seen— " she hesitated, playing 
with her bracelet 

"Seen what!" said the young man with 
that eye, cold, and, to her it seemed, remorse- 
lessly cruel, fastened upon her face. 
« Why — seen her with some of the articles 
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in her possession ; believe me, Captain Gilder- 
sleeve, I would have done any thing to save her ; 
I would indeed ; " she continued, alarmed at 
his steady look. 

M And you did do all you could ? " 

"Sir!" 

" You said — c she did not do this thing; she 
has been deceived ' and you then of course fell 
upon your knees before your mother, saying, 
4 mother, have pity upon her, even if she has 
done us this wrong ; remember, mother, she is 
an orphan ; she has no mother ; no father ; few 
friends — oh have mercy ! for my sake, let her 
be at liberty ; don't take her to that cage of 
unclean birds it will break her heart ; it will 
break the hearts of those who love her; ' speak 
Miss Belle Westerley, did you plead tlius for 
your cousin ? " 

" She was not my cousin save by marriage ; " 
replied Belle, who had grown white and fright- 
ened during this speech, the passion and fever 
of which glittered through the ice ot his man- 
ner. 

u Oh! not your cousin save by marriage; 
then it did not matter that she was poor and 
homeless and an orphan. Not your cousin 
save by marriage ; not a connection of the rich 
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and fashionable Wcsterlys — only a young, fair, 
friendless girl with none to defend her — too 
fair, perhaps," he added with another rapid, 
searching glance. « I wonder not Miss Belle 
that you hod no heart to plead for her ; I cease to 
wonder," and he made her a low, chilling bow. 

" Sir!" said Belle, with her usual haughti- 
ness, and struggling to regain the self com- 
mand she had lost under his stinging sarcasm. 

" I beg your pardon, Miss Westerly; I was 
only supposing a case of clemency, of womanly 
mercy; but let me ask you, are you certain 
Miss Graylynn committed this theft?" 

M I have said it } " replied Belle with dignity 
keeping down the choking sensation in her 
throat; this meeting was so unlike what she 
had imagined it would be; she felt sick and 
dJuy ; fearful that she might betray herself. 

"And this you are willing to declare in 
court, on oath ? " 

11 On oath!" exclaimed Belle, starting, while 
a cold sweat broke from every pore, " in court ! " 

w You were certainly aware that you must 
bring your accusing testimony before the jus- 
tice of the land ; you know that there before 
the tribunal, you must meet Miss Graylynn 
face to face, and there with your hand on the 
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Holy Bible, protest that you believe, or that 
to your certain knowledge Alice is guilty of 
the theft with which she stands charged. You 
certainly were not so deficient in the knowledge 
of common law as not to know this thing." 

" I did not think I needed to go to court ; I 
thought my deposition would be taken" — 
gasped Belle, for she was really ignorant in the 
matter. u I — I would not go into court for 
the world." 

" Ah ! your deposition might be taken were 
you too ill to attend, and allow me to say that 
you appear to be in excellent health ; " he added 
rising and walking the floor ; for the effort to 
keep ealm, the struggle to be like himself 
while he thought of Alios, and saw and felt 
that Belle had been her mortal enemy, was 
not to be carried on in passiveness. 

« When is the trial to eome off, Miss Belle ?" 
he asked pausing for a moment almost in pity, 
for her face was nearly the hue of death. 

"Trial!" she exclaimed excitedly, "there 
. will be no trial ; there shall be no triad ; I will 
not appear against her — oh! is there any way 
she can be set at liberty ? " 

" If this was not intense selfishness," ex* 
claimed the young man, "I should be very 
is* 
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unhappy to see you suffer thus ; but remember 
Miss Alice Graylynn is not the poor, friendless 
creature you thought her ; remember her honor 
is at stake ; you have played with her reputa- 
tion and must pay dearly for it If you could 
in any way procure her discharge, she should 
immediately sue you for false imprisonment. 
Some way the truth must come out; some 
way she must be vindicated My wife, must 
have no stain upon her reputation." 

The words " my wife " fell like cold iron on 
the bewildered senses of Belle Westerly ; but 
a sudden transformation took place* Drawing 
her form proudly up, she said haughtily and 
with the most freezing politeness, " I shall hold 
myself in readiness \o do whatever duty lays 
before me, even the fearful one of convicting 
Alice — Gildcrslccvc, shall I say?" she asked 
with a proud inclination of the brow. 

41 You may say it, some three months from 
now, when Alice, unspotted in her innocence, 
shall come forth from this trial like purified 
gold, and the guilt shall be fastened upon the 
real perpetrator, who has dared to do this fear- 
ful injustice ; " replied the young man calmly. 
Belle stepped forward — reeled for a moment, 
put her hand to her brow, then indignantly de- 
clined his offered aid, repeating, 
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• « Even the painful one of proving Alice Gray- 
lynn, a — " 

The word was lost; the young man had 
gained the door and was already on the street 
steps. 

As she found herself alone, Belle sank, white, 
motionless, and with staring eyes upon the 
lounge, ejaculating with awful earnestness, " I 
have lost my soul for nothing— for nothing— 
for nothing!" For many moments she sat 
thus, overwhelmed with the burning anguish 
of a guilty conscience, terrified by the accusa- 
tions implied rather than spoken by Dc Witt 
Gildcrsleeve. She lived over the scene that 
had stamped her soul with the black seal of 
ruin. She saw her cousin sleeping the sleep 
of innocence J again she was moving with bare 
feet and dishevelled locks, her hand shading the 
flickering flame of the night lamp, her eyes 
glaring with the blank stare of guilt towards 
the bed— now creeping, now standing still, 
now fitting the little key — turning it — start- 
ing and shivering at the sound, holding her 
breath, ripping the lining, rc-arranging it, 
locking the trunk with shaking hands, then 
flying and burying herself in her bed, covered 
with the dew of cowardly terror. She felt cer- 
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tain that young Gildersleeve knew all this — 
bad divined it, and the thought almost froze 
the blood in her veins. To stupor succeeded 
the tarings of passion; she leaped to her feet 
striking her forehead convulsively ; flinging 
her carefully arranged locks in wild confusion 
over her face, and with smothered cries be* 
wailing her lost innocence. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



CONSCIENCE AND THE HOLY SPIRIT. 



"The spirit of God, 
From hearen descending, dwells in doraos of clay; 
In node far passing human thoughts, he guides, 
Impels, instructs ; intense pursuit of good, 
And cautious flight of eril ho suggests." 

"If yet the Holy 8pirit deigns to dwelt 
In earthly domes, 'tis not in those defiled 
With pride, with fraud, with rapine, with lust; 
Midst tho rough foliage of tho thorny brake 
The clustering grape not blushes, and the fig 
Decks not tho prickly thistle's barren stalk : 
Eron thus shall all be measured by their fruits." 

Db Witt Gildersleeve had gone from the 
house but a few streets when he felt a touch 
upon his elbow. So wrapped in his own 
moody thoughts was he, that he deemed it 
the pressure of some person walking by, but 
another and stronger push caused him to turn 
his head, and then he paused. A woman 
stood there, with a light bonnet put on some* 
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what carelessly, and a thin shawl wrapped 
about a hot ungraceful person. 

w Your pardon, sir," she said, with a certain 
air of politeness ; " you are Captain Gilder- 
sleeve; you have just left the house of Mrs. 
Westerly." 

"Both of your assertion* arc correct," ho 
answered, wondering where he had certainly 
seen that face before, 

" You have forgotten me, sir. You never ' 
spoke tome; lam Lorine Lecouvin, the — 
companion," sho said, with an emphasis, " of 
Miss Belle Westerly. If Miss Alice, who we 
all love, is going to have a trial, sir, I have got 
some testimony, I and another young lady, 
that we hope will clear her." 

The young man grasped her hand with a 
strong pressure and renewed confidence, as 
she said this. u If you do that," he exclaimed, 
vehemently, « I will give you five hundred dol- 
lars." Lorine's black eyes danced, and in- 
stantly he repented that he had tempted her 
cupidity, but the words were out of his mouth 
and he could not recall them. Fortunately 
they were near a lawyer's office, and the young 
man, craving permission! entered, and there 
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Lorine told him her simple story. Yet his 
soul recoiled from the monstrous revelation. 
He had surmised that Belle was engaged in 
the plot, perhaps that she had connived with 
servants ; but that she should deliberately do a 
thing so wicked, a deed that called for such 
moral and malignant hardihood, ho could 
scarcely credit DiHtnissiiig her, howovcr, after 
she had told all, with strict injunctions of se- 
crecy, he hastened home to inform those who 
were anxiously awaiting the result of his visit ; 
while Lorine, Hurriedly, and by a back way, 
entered the house of her mistress, slipped off 
her bonnet and appeared just in time to hear 
Mrs. Westerly calling her name like one 
frantic " Come here, Lorine; Belle is dying! 

— come quick; she's in convulsions." 

44 1 am not — I am well — quite well ! " cried 
Belle, springing up from the lounge on which 
she had fallen, and biting her quivering lips as 
she caught the long hair in her hand and wound 
it about her temples ; "I'm only a little weak 

— I have had a raging headache. For pity's 
sake don't stand looking at me that way, 
mother — do take off your things ; you frighten 
me more than you did when you asked me to 
read the Bible-— ha! ha! Here, just give mp 
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your arm, Lorine; I declare, I must have 
caught my dress against something/ 9 she con- 
tinued, recklessly, holding up the tattered part 
of her costly dress, torn to shreds ; and with an 
indifference that seemed like the freak of de- 
lirium, she hummed a gay opera air as she left 
the room. Once in her chamber, the never- 
failing opium, the frightful concomitant of 
many a fashionable lady, gave her a short re- 
spite from her anguish* But when the effect 
of the drug was over, there came thronging to 
her recollection all the past misdeeds of her 
life. It seemed as if they wanted but a shape 
to become bodily fiends, hissing, pointing, tor- 
menting. Even now there was time for re- 
pentance; never was soul more beset by the 
agents of evil than hers, in that black hour. 
But the mind was free; the will to choose or 
refuse in active power, waiting but the balance 
of her decision. She saw the consequence of 
the evil, the result of the good, as it were, 
mapped out before her. 

"No man can serve two masters;" the 
words had burnt into the very soul, henceforth 
to live there through all eternity as witnesses 
to the truth. She even thought of Christ as 
the Mediator, and more than once her knee 
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was bended to confess to him — to confess and 
save her soul; for it seemed to her that only 
confession and worldly disgrace could lift the 
awful load that laid on her heart. 

« Oh, that I were in the place of Alice, to- 
day, with her integrity," she groaned, clasping 
her hands in despair. 

And again the still small voice whispered, 
w There is yet time for repentance — you may 
save yourself yet— think of the worth of that 
immortal spirit." 

M Yes, yes," replied agonized conscience, tt I 
never thought of such things before, but now 
I see, as it were, heaven and hell" 

"Though you have done a guilty deed," 
urged the gentle monitor, « there is yet time 
for atonement; only turn from evil — abhor it 
—confess it— repent of it; surely you will 
perish with your own free will, if you perish." 

« Oh, spare me — spare me!" groaned con- 
science, lashed almost to madness. 

" If I spare yon, ruin is the consequence. 
No! while you listen I must plead, and not 
unless you harden your heart and turn delib- 
erately away, will I leave your presence. My 
mission is to the erring, the suffering, the re- 
penting. Never man did a deed so dark but I 
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talked with his soul afterward, urging every 
reason for his repentance — giving every hope 
for his salvation ; but, alas ! crime locks the 
human reason in a cell more dreary than any 
the prison holds, and throws the key in the 
hell of his master. You have done wrong — 
you know it Every fibre in your frame re- 
peats the accusation, and you know that only 
through confession and repentance you may 
blot out the consequences of the sin in your- 
self, and live a new life." 

u But the disgrace ! oh the disgrace ! I can* 
not meet thai I am willing to clear Alice — 
I am willing to confess that she did not do the 
deed, but I cannot — I cannot implicate my- 
self. I cannot say to the world, ' Bee, I have 
tried to ruin the reputation of a poor girl who 
never harmed me.' " 

w If there was a way," reasoned the Holy 
Spirit, " in which restitution might be made, 
and your implication known only to God, wil- 
lingly would I accede your right to do so ; but 
there is no possibility of your agency in the 
matter unless it be full, direct, and self-sacri- 
ficing. But what is the world's scorn when 
weighed in the balance with the eternal happi- 
or misery of your soul ? The deed was 
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a great and deliberate sin ; no ^ *^£ 
tioVthat found you off your guard; therefo^ 
your confession and reparation »«£*£ 
and broad, even to the forfeiture of the whole 
world's good opinion. God is greater than the 
world. He will smile upon you j hear lum. 

Mcanimt-1 will not seal my own degmda- 
tion ■• nobody knows of the deed, atkwt.it was 
seen' by no" hufnan eye," added conscien^, 

I will not criminate her ; she may go free, let 
tbl world say what it will; I will feign sick- 
less^ny thing, to clear her I know I have 
staked my soul on the result, but I am sorry , 

led astray by its own weakness, and that has 
not the courage to confess. Yes, now that it 
has gone so far, let it go on to the end 

Ala*'- the door of that heart shut to with 
a mournful clang -the Holy B^*-*J 
parted, and, smiling at her fears, Belle roused 
herself to dress for a walk. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

AOAIN AT MELVILLE 

"'Tit a goodly icene- 
Ton rirer like a diver/ aoake, lap out 
Hi* coil I' th' tunshine loringlj - it breath* 
Of freshness in this lap of flowery meadows/' 

-The field, did langh, the floweri did freshly sprint;, 
The trees did bod and early bloeeoros bore, • 

And all the choir of birds did sweetly sing, 
And told that garden's pleasures in their caroling/ 9 

M Why, how now, gentlemen ! 
What see yon in those papers that yon lose 
80 mndi complexion? Look ye, how they change I 
Iheircheeks are paper. Why, what read you there 
That hath so cowardod and chased your blood 
Out of appearance f" 

We left the pleasant family at Melville in 
much distress and consternation. They dared 
not hint why Tom and Hattie had gone to the 
city, to the invalid, nor the sad, sad news about 
Alice. She had tended and loved the young 
girl from the time she was an infant, and felt 
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for her a true, pure, unselfish affection. But a 
letter came, was delivered to Ratty, who 
thoughtlessly took it up into the sick room 
where Mary was sitting with her mother. 

" It must be from Alice ! " exclaimed the in- 
valid, a hopeful smile lighting up her pale fea- 
tures, as she lifted herself a little in the bed ; 
" open it, Mary, and see." 

" But it's directed to father," said Mary, 
alarmed at the excitement visible in her moth- 
er's manner. 

« Your father always trusts his letters with 
me, my love ; open it and just look at the sig- 
nature, and if it is not from Alice, close it and 
leave it on the table for him." 

Mary knew not what excuse to render ; how 
ardently she wished Katty had kept the letter, 
as so indeed did the poor girl herself, when she 
saw the blank look in Mary's face ; she did 
not know how to disobey, but her hand trem- 
bled and her heart misgave her as she broke 
the seal and ran her eye over the page until it 
rested on the well-known signature of Alice. 
It was from her, she said, falteringly. 

" Then give it to me, Mary." 

" But, mother," pleaded the child, distress- 
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fully, w perhaps — there — may be something 
unpleasant ; please leave it till father comes." 

Goaded by the irritability of sickness, and 
overrating her strength, her mother said, in a 
decided tone which the girl dared not disobey, 
11 Mary, hand me the letter, immediately ; I am 
not so weak but that I can sympathize with 
sorrow. If Alice is sick, she cannot be dan- 
gerously so, or she never Would write herself; 
give me the letter.' 9 

Mary, all in tears, did as she was desired, 
and then crouched down in the great arm- 
chair by her mother's sick bed, shaking with 
fear. It was very quiet; the letter rustled 
once or twice, the birds twittered near the 
open window, the air came breathing against 
her cheek — how very still the day seemed, 
particularly just now. Her mother did not 
move — there was no more any rustling of the 
letter — it was strange. The child looked tim- 
idly round to see if the invalid might be weep- 
ing she saw a white hand on the counterpane 
— the letter underneath it — she started up 
in deadly fear; the face upon the bed was 
blanched to the hue of the pillow beneath it 
— her mother had fainted. 
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With one wild cry that her mother was 
dead, Mary flew from the room, wildly implor- 
ing Katty to go up stairs, for she had killed 
her mother; then never ceasing her shrieks, 
she sprang across the green to the little school- 
house, out of which the children were just 
flocking, to give Linda the alarm* Breathless 
with haste, and pale with fear, the young 
teacher soon stood beside her mother. Katty 
had been chafing her hands, and she seemed 
returning to consciousness. Seeing Linda 
hanging very pale over her, and Mary weep- 
ing violently, the sick woman gazed about her 
for a moment in extreme surprise, then shud- 
dering, asked, " Is it true ? can it be true ? it 
that where Tom has gone ? I see all now." 

11 Tom writes us that there will be no 
trouble, he thinks, mother, in proving her in- 
nocence, 91 said Linda, softly. u We tried to 
keep it from you, mother, for we were very 
certain of seeing her out here soon ; it has all 
been a plot against poor Alice. I'm sorry you 
read the letter, mother." 

" So am I; it has made me very weak—* 
very faint Mary should have left it down 
stairs ; but do n't sob so, my poor child, you 
did it for the best ; it is ail over, and perhaps 
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better that I know it ; I can pray for her now," 
and folding her hands her lips moved gently. 

« Mother, did you read all the letter T " asked 
Linda, looking up from its perusal. 

M No, dear, only the first few lines ; I am 
calmer, now ; I have laid the case before my 
Father ; I can hear the rest" 

« Yet do not think, dear uncle and aunt," 
Linda read, beginning where her mother had 
left ofT, " that I am very miserable here ; I am 
not, I assure you. I was, the first few days, 
tortured beyond endurance by the dreadful ac- 
cusation, and the awful conviction that I was 
in jail ; but to-day I feel as happy, as peaceful 
as a child. If you could see me now, I know 
you would think so. There are flowers on my 
window-seat, and books upon the little table 
that has kindly been furnished me. The jailer 
seldom comes here, and when he does, speaks 
kindly and softly, for which I thank him, for I 
am sure it is not his nature to do either. My 
Bible is open before me as I write ; and oh ! if 
I could but tell you in the language that my 
soul would express, what a comfort and a joy 
it is to me. * 

"Dear aunt, do you remember how you 
used to talk to me about my owiwnother 1 I 
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can sec you now, in that neat morning-dress, 
your knitting-work in your pale hands, and 
Ilattic sitting at your feet, as you told me of 
her blameless life and pleasant death-bed. 
And then you would ask mc if I would not 
like to love and serve my mother's God. I an- 
swered ' lightly, though there were tears in my 
eyes, but forgot my promise ere it was scarcely 
formed. To-day — blessed be that Holy Name 

— I can say I both know and love my moth- 
er's God, for he has come within these gloomy 
walls ; his glorious presence has been with me 

— I am just as happy as I can be ! What 
more can I wish, or you wish for me T I am 
singing of Jesus all the time ; his bright, blessed, 
pure spirit, flows through my heart, and this 
morning I found myself thanking him even, 
that he had brought me here, for perhaps in no 
other way so well could I have been led to see 
him. Do not fear for me. Sometimes I grow a 
little nervous — a little timid, when I think of 
the ordeal possibly waiting for me — but I have 
only to look upwards, and strength is borne 
down to me on strong wings. This living a 
child's blameless life! how sweet it is; this 
leaning upon an arm' so great, so powerful! 
This feeling that if every earthly prop was 
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taken, God and heaven would still bo ours — 
an inheritance that nothing above or beneath 
can deprive us of if we only keep near him. I 
never knew nor even dreamed what joy, true, 
elevated, innocent joy was before. I have 
wondered pften at the light that played over 
your face as you sang those sweet hymns 
about Jesus — dear Jesus — my Saviour ! my 
blessed, blessed Baviour ! the orphan's God ! 
I wish I knew how to tell you all I feel, but it 
is not possible; I can only write the word 
love; it is a golden word — the watchword of 
eternity. Dear uncle and aunt, I have strong 
faith to believe that I shall see you before very 
long, and tell you that which I find it impossi- 
ble to write. How sorry 1 am for poor Belle 
Westerly ; if she has lent herself to a plot for 
the purpose of my destruction, must she not 
be miserable 1 I often ask myself, If I find it 
so, shall I be able to forgive her T and the an- 
swer is. Yes, yes, a thousand times; and shield 
her, if possible, from the punishment that 
might, that must, in that case, await her. 
And now, for the present, good-by. I know 
you must feel deeply anxious on my account; 
but be sure this trial is wisely ordered. I hope 
aunt is not ilL I hoped by this time to be 
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reading by the bedside, or doing some little 
loving thing for her, but it is easy for me to 
say now, « Thy will be done.' " 

"Dear girl!" exclaimed the invalid, tears 
shining through the smile that broke over her 
wasted face, — " I am glad you read the letter, 
Linda; it 's refreshed me beyond the power of 
medicine; still, I cannot throw off that first 
horror, altogether," she added, striving to smile 
again; "poor Torn!" 
" Why do you speak of him, mother T » 
"Because I am sure he loves his cousin 
more deeply than we think. I have always 
felt so, and that made me more willing to let 
Alice go to the city. I could not bear the 
thought of cousins marrying ; I cannot feel that 
God looks upon such unions with approba- 
tion." l r 

14 But, mother, if Alice had never gone to the 
city, this would not have happened." 

" I know," replied the invalid, " but," and a 
sweet smile broke again over her face, "all 
things shall work together for good to them 
that love God." 

"Poor Tom!" said Linda; I thought he 
acted strangely when the news first came. 
But he certainly knows that Alice is enraged " 
she added. * b ' 
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"Yes, he knew it, — my noble boy! — he 
has gone to the city, you say. I have no fear 
for him; he can conquer himself; has already 
clone so, and his hurrying to her side, proves 
the strength of his will. He will be even 
• stronger and better after this trial. Dear Tom ! 
may it result in making him more decided as 
a Christian; I pray for that" 

" Amen," murmured Linda. 

" I am so well," said her mother, a moment 
after, " 1 would write a few lines myself if you 
could manage to rest the desk on the bed." 
Linda placed a little rosewood desk before her 
mother — her hardly earned New Year's gift — 
and sat down, re-assured by the bloom on the 
sunken cheek, and the preternatural brightness 
of the eye. The invalid wrote as rapidly as 
her strength permitted, but again the exhaus- 
tion came, and she laid motionless upon her 
pillow, in another and a longer fainting fit 
For several days, the poor body, weak to ema- 
ciation, felt the effects of the rude shock that 
had almost snapped the slender thread of life, 
and Linda bent above her, leaving her school 
to the care of a stranger, and hovered round 
her like an angel of mercy. When she found 
time at last to write to Alice, Tom and Hattie 
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had been in the city ten days; De Witt Gil- 
derslceve had returned, and the trial was boin* 
hastened on by the parties most interested. 

Thus were the consequences of Belle Wes- 
terns fearful sin acting upon the innocent: 
first an evil thought; then the thought har- 
bored, growing and strengthening as it was 
nursed, bringing revengeful impulses; then the 
thought acted; the suffering consequent;- 
but the e*tf is not yet 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A FATHER FOUND. 

" Still gentle, loving, mild, 
With 00 much of thy childhood's loreliness 

Around thoo yet— and with the swoeter grace 

Of spirit, beaming from thy radiant fucc — 
Though thou art changed, I cannot lore thee less, 

For thou hast kept the freshness of thy heart 
Untainted by the world. Oh I evermore 
Guard tbon that treasure, till thy life is o'er, 

And be as pare and gentle as thou art" 

" Has he come —my father f 

lias he come 1 
Now will life be sweeter— dearer 

Our home. 
Let me haste to meet him, 
Let me go to greet him— 

Father's 



u See, Hattie, here is the blue all mixed ; now 
draw your brush steadily from left to right; 
carefully ! that is well done ; — soften here, and 
there; a beautiful sky! Why, you have an 
admirable talent for painting! " 

" I always thought if I only had some help,' 1 
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said Hattie, modestly, " I could do well by and 
by ; teach school, perhaps, like Linda, and so 
help father pay that heavy mortgage that makes 
him so much trouble." 

" Well, I will teach you all I know, and 
that 's not much, for I never had instruction ; 
but then I can draw and paint tolerably well, 
I have the vanity to think ; I do n't know as I 
should say 'vanity,'" she added, correcting 
herself; " to estimate one's powers correctly is 
not to be vain, neither is it any harm to say 
we can do a thing well in which we feel we 
really do excel. But Hattie, had you not bet- 
ter go out with Mrs. Littlejohn to-day, when 
she comes ? I am sure you grow pale." 

" Oh ! no, no ; don't ask me ; " said Hattie, 
hurriedly ; a I am very well, and well contented, 
only a little worried that we don't get a letter 
from home; that perhaps makes my cheeks 
pale. But I am very happy here, with you ; 
I don't know but I love you every whit as 
much as I do my own mother." 

Alice kissed the confiding brow, and bade 
her go to the window and breathe the fresh 
air. The bars could not keep out the sum- 
mer perfume of the flowers, nor the sweet 
songs of the birds, nor the blue beauty and 
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golden sunlight of the heavens. A slight 
shower had fallen, and it seemed as if they 
could smell the scent of the mignonette that 
in large beds grew before the residence of 
General Littlejohn. 

M There's a carriage stopping opposite," said 
Hattie, looking childishly over the way. 

Alice started to spring to the window, but 
checking herself, she sat still, listening to her 
cousin. 

u There's the old general getting out ; " con- 
tinued Hattie, " and now a younger man, and 
now, perhaps — I should think — an older, or 
quite as old ; they arc all going into the house, 
and now the carriage is driving away." 

Alice pressed her temples with both hands ; 
her heart beat with painful throbs as she thought 
it might be De Witt Gildersleeve, returned. 

u Did you see — any —that is either of their 
faces ?" asked Alice still seated. 

w No, yes, just as they went in, the older 
man turned half round ; he had a beard and 
long gray hair." 

She still stood at the window, humming, 
watching the birds and the clouds, till half 
an hour elapsed, when she exclaimed again, 
"There! the young man has come out with 
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his . hat in his hand. Now he puts it pn and 
walks away in a hurry ; once he turned and 
looked directly in this window." 

Alice grew cold and faint for a moment ; but 
lifting her heart in prayer to God, she was 
strengthened. 

" And he, what kind of an appearance had 
he?" 

"Oh! young, dark, handsomer even than 
brother Tom — that is, you know — rather 
genteeler — more showy, perhaps; not like a 
farmer; and here, oh, here comes Mrs. Lit* 
tlejohn and brother Tom." 

Alice did not move and Hattie came from 
the window, smoothing her brown hair with 
both hands, and humming still, taking up the 
melody where she had left it before ; as she 
saw the quiet, downcast position of her cousin, 
she started, then going softly towards her, she 
laid one arm over her neck. Alice looked up 
— there were tears in her eyes; but she tried 
to smile. 

11 Why cousin, dear cousin, have I said any 
thing "to make you unhappy? you look so sor- 
rowful/' 

u Never mind dear — I did feel a little gloomy 
just now, but it's all gone — I am very quiet 
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again, quiet and happy ; do nt be disturbed on 
my account.' 9 Hattie was silent, for suddenly 
she thought who the young stranger she had 
seen coming from General Littlejohn's house, 
might be ; and she felt perplexed with herself 
that she had spoken at all. Just then Mrs. Lit* 
tlejohn and cousin Tom entered both looking 
flushed and excited. The former with her usu- 
ally gentle manner gave welcome, and sat down 
for the first time apparently embarrassed. Alice 
turned towards her with trembling solicitude, 
longing to speak, yet striving in vain to form 
the words that hovered on her lips; she noticed 
the strangeness both of her cousin's and Mrs. 
Littlejohn's manner, and turning again to the 
table she bowed her head on her hands. 

"Alice!" 

She looked up ; Mrs. Littlejohn's arm was 
passed quietly around her and she laid her 
head on her bosom and sobbed. 

u Alice, we all feel deeply, just now ; can you 
bear news, good news I hope ?" 

11 Oh yes," replied Alice, lifting her head 
and shading her eyes with her hand, " I think 
I can — yet — I am very weak and very foolish 
to behave in this manner ; it is not because I 
am unhappy. Some — Mend has come;" 
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under her head and above it the crimson color 
that rushed over her cheek and brow could be 
seen ; Tom, moved softly to the window. 

u Yes, Captain Gildcrsleevc came home this 
morning — and oh! my dear girl, such forti- 
tude! such Christian command of temper as 
he showed, I have never seen equalled. How 
firm he was in his protestations of your entire 
innocence; no harsh language you know — be* 
wildered at first, stunned ; that was to be ex- 
pected my dear ; and ready to defend you to 
the uttermost. He's a noble young man — a 
man after my own heart ; a Christian — ah ! 
my sweet girl, all things shall work together 
for good to them that love God." 

« What did he think ? what could he think ? " 
asked Alice in a bewildered way. 

M If he had said it — that you were dearer than 
ever;" whispered Mrs. Littlcjohn, in a voice 
meant only for the ears of Alice. A bright 
smile rewarded her, and yet it was a half pain- 
ful smile. Mrs. Littlejohn sat regarding her 
steadily, before she said, " Did I not tell you 
Alice, that sometimes our heavenly Father tries 
us when he is about to give us a great bless- 
ing." 

11 Welcome all trials from Aw hand," mar- 
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mured Alice ; the new faith brightening her 
face. 

M And suppose God has been preparing some 
great blessing for you ; something you have not 
dreamed of for years ; something that would 
be like raising the dead from their graves ! " 

Alice had risen and now stood looking ear* 
neatly in the face of her friend ; " what can you 
mean ? " she asked, every feature working with 
the new interest awakened within her; u what 
great, good fortune, or blessing awaits me? " 

M How long has your father been missing, 
Alice?" asked Mrs. Littlejohn cautiously, as 
Tom turned towards them. 

Alice sank upon her seat again. A gleam 
of preternatural light brightened her eye for a 
moment ; her breath came and went fittingly 
— rt my father" — was all she could say as an 
overwhelming thought took possession her 
mind. 

44 Has it never occurred to you that possibly 
you might see him again — that possibly — " 

"Has my father come?— is my father liv- 
ing; O Mrs. Littlejohn! — tell me — my fa- 
thfer — my dear, dear, long lost father." 

Tom was in tears — Hattie joined her en*, 
treaties with those of her cousin. « 
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u You are so much agitated Alice — show 
how calm you can be; there — thank you; 
now you look like yourself again, only a little 
paler; be very calm and patient now; look 
up to God that he may give you strength — 
Alice, your father has come." 

Not a word spoke the young girl, but clasp- 
ing her hands together, she raised them and her 
eyes, heavenward. A sign passed between Tom 
and Mrs. Littlejohn ; the latter fluttered a white 
kerchief from the window; it was answered by 
the old general with a red one, and a ludicrous 
attempt at hop, skipp, and jump, as he turned 
towards the house. 

After a few moments of thanksgiving, Alice 
turned again to her friend, her eyes suffused 
with tears, as she said, u shall I see him soon — 
and alas ! in a jail. I do not care for myself," 
she added hastily, " so much as for him ; but I 
can't realize that I have a father ; I am dream- 
ing ; I am surely dreaming." 

11 It is a pleasant dream, then," said Mrs. 
Littlejohn, moving towards the door as she 
spoke, and lifting the ponderous latch. A tall, 
reverend figure, with long gray locks, and a 
gray beard, entered, gazed for one minute in 
mute astonishment on Alice, then crying out 
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u my child — my daughter — my Alice!" he 
held forth his aged arms, and Alice flew 
within them with a wild, sobbing cry of de« 
light, and laid like an infant upon his bosom. 

" My Alice ! my sweet, my innocent child ! " 
said the old captain, with many another word 
of endearment between ; " my precious babe, 
you must not, shall not stay here long. My 
darling! how could they send you here?" 

44 Father ! is it really you ? " murmured 
Alice, laying her hands fondly on his changed 
locks; "yes, the same gray eye — the same 
broad forehead — I have wanted a father so 
much ! " she sobbed. 

" Be cheerful, Alice ; be cheerful dear," said 
Mrs. Littlejohn, gently ; " your father's health 
is somewhat shattered, he tells us, and excite* 
ment is not good for either of you." 

"Yes," and Alice checked her tears; "I 
ought to be so thankful — I am so happy"; 
come, father, sit down now and tell me where 
you have been so many years ; " and gently 
drawing him to a seat, they were soon talking 
earnestly. Meanwhile Mrs. Littlejohn had 
passed to Hattie, a letter from home, telling 
of her mother's improved health, and giving 
her leave to stay as long as she could be of 
any service. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

PERFECT LOVK. 

"For perfect love casteth out fear.' 1 

" God U lore, snith tho evangel ; 
Ami our world of woe and sin 
Is mado light and happy, only 
When a lovo ia shining \n." 

" O lore, thy essence is thy purity I 

Brcatho one unhallowed breath upon thy Same, 
And It is gone forever, and but leaves 
A sullied vase — its puro light lost in shame." 

" True, there is better love, whoso balanco just 
Mingles soul's instinct with our grosser dust; 
And leaves affection strengthening day by day. 
Firm to assault, impervious to decay." 

Mrs* Littlejohn passed out quietly, leav- 
ing the little group together, and went as she 
did daily among the prisoners. It was touch* 
ing to see how they gathered about her, those 
who were out of their cells, and how eagerly 
they drank in every word that was spoken by 
her. Charles, the youthful forger, still wore 
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a smiling countenance, and extreme neatness 
characterized his dress and person. He shook 
hands, smiling as he did so, and a very rare 
smile it. was. 

M Still happy as ever, I suppose/ 9 said Mrs. 
Littlejohn. 

" Oh ! a great deal happier," replied Charles ; 
M it gtows brighter and brighter.' 9 

u And will, if you are faithful, even unto 
the perfect day, 99 rejoined Mrs. Littlejohn. 

11 1 was very much cast down, a little while 
ago, 99 said Charles, taking courage from her 
gentleness ; " a man, a good man, no doubt, 
came here this morning, and as I told him 
how I felt, he exclaimed, ' ah ! this is your first 
love; enjoy it while you can. 9 Now, what 
did he mean? 99 

u Some people have a very mistaken theory, 99 
replied Mrs. Littlejohn, seating herself beside ' 
him, M that religion consists entirely In feeling. 
They are wrong; very far wrong; religion 
should be the governing principle of every day 
life; not dependent at all upon feeling.. Sup- 
pose, in the state of mind you now are, you 
should hear of your mother's death T would it 
not cast a chill and a gloom over your soul ? 
would you not weep, perhaps, and mourn with 
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much lamentation ? but would that sorrowful 
face of yours, that heavy heart, be an indica- 
tion that you had lost your religion ? 99 
" No, indeed, 99 said Charles. 
" The feelings you have this moment, have 
had ever since your heart has been renewed, 
you may have twenty years from to-day, if 
you live so long. That love towards God and 
man need never grow less — never. God is 
able to keep you just as happy, just as holy, 
as you are to-day. Does he not say, « I will 
put my Holy Spirit in you that ye may keep 
my commandments ? 9 " 

M Yes, I see, 99 said Charles, with a brighten- 
ing face. , 

" Th$ first great law is love— love to God 
and your neighbor. Now, if you continue 
loving your neighbor, you will not sin against 
him, because you do not wish to do him any 
thing but good ; and if you love God with all 
your heart, you surely will not sin against 
him, because you know that sin is an abomi- 
nation to him; that he hates it, and cannot 
look upon it Is this plain ? " 
" Oh, thank you — thank you; very plain. 99 
u And if you are tempted ever so much, you 
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need not yield if yo^k to God, for he h«i 

iid he Ju provide a way of escape. 

« It's a blessed life to Uve, isn't it? asked 

Ch « "tove found it so for forty yeats," replied 
Mrs. Littlejohn. 

•„l. «f mv Master, a meek, angelic-faced 
"^UelnTwho had' spent hi. life in doing 
KLked to me about the Saviour, _a„d 
Lked me if I would like to be a Chnstian. 
I told him yes, and then he showed me how 
Jo ytdimy heart, my best affections up to 
ChrisVrand a. he talked, he asked me again 
S ?had given my heart to the bles^ Lord, 
^imember I thought a moment, and said, 
.ve.;' and he placed his hand on my head, 
Id ble«ed me and -till keeping h,s hand 
„pon my temples, he knelt with me > berfde 
£, and dedicated me to the service of Christ 
prom that very hour, I have neve, m-^jJJ 
do* a .ingle day; and never have I entered 
H, but what I seemed to feel that good man . 
bond upon my head." 
^That i. beautifull" said Charles, hi. face 

quite radiant. ' 
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"Is Jack Mystic here?" 

M No, madam ; he is in court to-day, on 
trial. I think he 's a changed man, Mrs. Lit- 
tlejohn ; I heard him pray earnestly, last night; 
» he remembered you and all the prisoners." 

M He will doubtless be hung." 
" "I believe there is no help for him," replied 

Charles, with a slight shudder. " He told me 
himself that he'd rather die, as he feels now, 
than run the risk of doing any more wicked- 



ness." 



" Poor fellow! I wish he knew what a great 
being God is, and how easily he can keep men 
from crime if they only have sufficient faith to 
believe it," said Mrs. Littlejohn, sadly. 

"I don't believe much in my own strength," 
said Charles; "but I do believe Christ will do 
all he says he will, because he is from God." 

u A blessed belief," replied the prisoner's 
friend as she shook hands with him, and moved 
on towards some other of the prisoners. Two 
of these were boys, not much over nine and ten 
years of age, and they were at large as much 
as they could be, going from cell to cell, listen- 
ing to all the wickedness that old and cor- 
rupted hearts poured forth from their treasury 
of iniquity. Oh, how it made the heart of this 
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good woman bleed, to think, that in thuen- 
Kned century,thelawallowed the child of 
tender, year, to mix with degradation and 
SU and learn to do deed- of darkei r.hade 
Z& deeper Tillainy, under the pretence of a 
reasonable punishment 



1 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE WITNESSES. 

•• The story hath an even, straight-forward web ; 
I warrant me it's true." 

" Ply him with question* — tell him black is white. 19 

•• Law does not put the least restraint 
Upon onr freedom, but maintain 't ; 
Or If it does 'tis for our good, 
To giro us freer latitude ; 
For wholesome laws preserve as free, 
By stinting of our liborty." 

"If we offend the law, 
Tho law may punish as." 

A crowded court room witnessed the en- 
trance of the prisoner charged with theft Ru- 
mor had whispered that the alleged thief was 
young and beautiful ; and the strangeness of 
the committal perpetrated on the person of an 
orphan and a relative, had brought many of 
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the more fashionable sort— those who knew 
the Westerlys — to listen to the trial. 

Alice, simply dressed, with a thick veil 
thrown over her straw bonnet, came in leaning 
on the arm of young Gildcrslceve, whose 
sweeping glance defied the assembled throng. 
Tom and Hattic were both present; and in 
the witness box, also heavily veiled, sat Belle 
Westerly and her mother. It was a trying 
hour, and even to the young Christian, full of 
agony. Her tearless eyes were closed; her 
face was like marble, and she was moveless as 
a statue during the usual preliminaries. The 
testimony had been heard on one side, and 
Belle nearly fainting, was forced to leave the 
suffocating place for a few moments. As she 
went out, her whole frame shook like an aspen. 
When she returned, her strength deserted 
her again, for in the witness-box stood Lorine, 
and in her eye shone that strange, unnatural 
look that had so often perplexed and affrighted 
her. The counsel for the defence was just say- 
ing, 

« On what night, please to repeat, did you 

go to the ball in question ? " 
• The seventeenth of June, sir." 
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A sensation of deathly fear crept through 
Belle's every nerve, as she listened. 

41 And you returned at what hour? " 

" At a quarter to twelve, sir ; the assembly 
was held in a place not far from the house, 
and as I was tired, sir, I thought it best to re- 
turn." 

u Did you come alone ? " 

« No, sir." 

11 Well, you can go on now, and state your 
story briefly." 

" As I went up stairs, sir, I bethought me 
that perhaps Miss Alice's lamp was still burn- 
ing ; sometimes she sat up very late, writing ; 
and I went into the chamber, me and Caddie, 
for the lamp was burning, very low — just go- 
ing out Directly we heard a footfall, it seemed, 
and a door move — creak like — and being nat- 
urally a little timid, I was frightened, knowing 
the folks would n't expect me home so soon. So 
I sprang for the closet ; it 's a large closet with 
a half glass door, and all hung round with 
clothes ; and presently I saw what I took to 
be a spirit, for a moment, so crossing myself, I 
hid my face, and Caddie almost screamed out. 
But a little after, I saw it was Miss Belle, all 
dressed in white, with a lamp in her hand. I 
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pulled Caddie's dress to signify she .ist look, 
and we both saw her, s*- A chain, the one 
she lost, hung at her side, and she appeared to 
hav something in her hands. First she set 
the lamp down, and went out, looking hard at 
where Miss Alice lay fast asleep ; but presently 
she came back and crept like a snail to the ta- 
ble, read a note that laid there, took up several 
things, and fumbled round till she found the 
key of Miss Alice's trunk. Then she got down 
on her knees and unlocked it, and took some- 
thing in her hand; I could not see what she 
done next, because the back of the trunk hid 
it; but I saw her take the chain and stuff it in, 
and then something else ; and then she — " 

The witness was silenced ; the court in great 
commotion. Mrs. Westerly had thrown up 
her veil, revealing a horror-stricken face, agon- 
ized beyond all description to portray ; she was 
endeavoring to unfasten the bonnet of her 
daughter, for Belle laid against her in a dead 
faint 

It seemed to Alice that she could scarcely 
breathe; she gasped for air, as the revelation 
of this great wickedness, this new anguish was 
made ; and as Belle was carried out, the court 
loom was as still as the grave. In a few mo- 
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ments the examination went on as before. 
The girl, Lorine, told a plain, unvarnished, un- 
exaggerated story; she was, indeed, a person 
of good talents ; an honest girl, as far as her 
education allowed I that is, she would not steal 
or lie, though she might borrow as occasion 
demanded, without permission ; confess, and 
receive absolution. It was proved satisfac- 
torily, by two or three persons, that Lorine had 
left the assembly at the time she named ; and 
Caddie, who. had returned with her, gave the 
same evidence, word for word, though severely 
cross-questioned, and a timid, trembling girl. 

The trial lasted only for the space of three 
hours ; the jury gave the verdict-, u not guilty," 
without quitting their seats; the crowd cheered ; 
young Gilderslecve's friends thronged about 
him when he had conducted Alice to her car- 
riage, and congratulated him with hearty 
voices and genial smiles. Alice, in company 
with Mrs. LitUejohn, who received her with 
open arms, her cousin Hattie and Tom, were 
driven to the residence of General Littlejohn, 
who had remained at home to cheer the droop- 
ing spirits of Captain Graylynn. The old gen- 
tleman lifted his child from the carriage, and in 
another moment she found herself seated on 
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her father's knee, and General Littlejohn laugh* 
ing over her, as he wiped his spectacles, that 
perhaps had been somewhere in the vicinity 
of a tear. 

What a day was that to Alice. Triumph- 
antly vindicated, her father beside her, her lover 
more devoted than ever, her soul exalted with 
the hope of the Christian, care all chased away 
by the sun of prosperity! it was only sad- 
dened when a thought of Belle Westerly ob- 
truded itself like a passing shadow, darken- 
ing for the moment, the pleasure of existence. 
Tom wished her joy, and she knew not why 
his voice choked as he did so, and that firm 
lip trembled. Hattie was noisily happy, and 
constantly repealing, " Now you will go homo 
with us." A festive dinner graced the day, and 
over it for the first time in his long life of sixty 
years, General Littlejohn put up a prayer of 
thanks. It was entirely unexpected by his 
wife, and for a moment she looked the sur- 
prise she felt. He said nothing, however, but 
maintained a dignified composure, until they 
were alono together. Then, as ho clasped her 
hand in his, he told her that for many years he 
had felt that he was living a life unworthy of 
the wife who had been so faithful to him ; that 
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he had at last come to the resolution to begin 
to do his duty by instituting family worship 
and the practice of asking a blessing at the 
table, instead of allowing his wife to do what 
plainly devolved upon him as the head of a 
family. a I *ve been a grey-headed sinner long 
enough," he added, with much emotion ; " but 
I'm resolved, with the help of God, to lead a 
new life for the few years I am permitted to 
remain." 

Was it not a joyful day to more than Alice ? 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

WHAT FOLLOWED. 

'Hli eye no more looked onward ; but its gaio 
Boitt whore remorse a life misspent surreys ; 
Wlurt eoetlj treasures strew thai waste behind I 
What whirlwinds dannt the soul that sows the wind t 
Br the dark shape of what he is serene 
Stands the bright ghost of what he might hare been : 
Here the vast loss, and there the worthless gain — 
Yfoe scorned, jet woo'd, and Virtue lored in rain." 

" Try what repentance can : what can it not 1 
Yet what can it when one cannot repent f 
Oh, wretched state 1 oh, bosom black as death I 
Oh, limed sonl, that straggling to be free, 
Art more engaged ! " 



Pale, nearly senseless, Belle was carried to 
her home, and medical aid instantly sum- 
moned. Lying at fall length on the richly* 
draped bed, her long hair streaming over the 
pillows, she was a ghastly sight to look upon. 
Her mother stood moaning and weeping above 
her, half distracted between shame and grief, 
first lifting the hand, touching the nervelesc 
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brow, then moving hastily back and forth with 
impatient ejaculations for the doctor's arrival. 

M That wicked, crafty, wretched girl ! " she 
moaned now and then ; and then holding her 
clenched hands hard against her bosom, she 
almost shrieked as she thought of her over- 
whelming accusations. Could it be ? Had 
Belle indeed committed a crime so dastardly ; 
Miss Westerly, the beautiful, accomplished 
•Miss Westerly. Then followed the thought 
that for life her fair fame was blasted; and 
when the doctor came he knew not which 
most needed his assistance — the senseless 
woman on the bed, or the mother, with her 
vacant look rocking herself to and fro. 

" She has had Borne strong narcotic," he 
muttered, as he gazed on the death-like figure; 
11 was she in the habit of using opium ? " he 
inquired. 

" Do n't ask me, sir, do n't ask me anything 
about her; I do n't know what she did; I've 
had no control over her these twelve years; 
she did what she liked, she went where she 
pleased ; I 've been a strange mother to that 
girl, sir, and now it's too late , I see it" 

Remedies were administered, and Belle came 
out of her death-like trance, but only to rave, 
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for a fever attacked her brain. Dreadful indeed 
were her imprecations, her self-accusations. 
She breathed the spirit of hatred towards 
Alice, never remitting it for a moment, even 
while she wrote bitter things against herself. 

" You had no business to be so winning ! " 
she would cry ; " you had no business to be 
so good and gentle ! Why do you claim all 
the love, while I hunger and thirst for one 
heart to love me ? only one heart ; you might 
give me that 

44 Yes, here are some poems she wrote and 
pretended to hide ! Oh, such duplicity ! such 
hollow-heartedness ! This is all for his eye — 
but after all she is poor, and dependent, and 
far from beautiful — why should I fear? I, 
rich, lovely, influential, afraid pf this poor sew- 
ing girl! 

M I wonder if she sleeps! hist! Oh, how 
Satan tempts me! Judas sold his soul for 
thirty pieces of silver 1 mine is worth more, I 
think — ha, ha, a diamond necklace, five hun- 
dred dollars and a fine ring ! Where shall I 
put this thimble ? Are you sure nobody sees 
me? Not an eye — nobody hears — not an 
ear ? Is Lorine sleeping, I wonder ? Lorine 
it very crafty ; *he looks at me like a French 
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girl with that black eye. She is true, though 
— I will give her a thousand dollars to buy 
her silence. But pshaw! she saw nothing. O 
Satan, tempt mc not ! 

44 How still she sleeps ! how very quietly ! 
Can she be dead ? Lower the lamp shade — 
see what strange shadows come and go ! Is it 
twelve yet? and she still sleeping. See, an 
angel bending over her ; I dare not do it — I 
<farcnot! Oh, I dare not! Mother, save me, 
save me — Alice threatens — Alice is killing 



me!" 



And so through the weary day and the long r 
long night, the tortured brain lashed against 
its tenement, and the house resounded with 
her cries. Morning came, but brought no balm 
to the self-condemned sufferer, noon aggra- 
vated her wretchedness, and night showed 
darker shades and more revolting pictures. 
Her mother was her chief nurse, unwilling 
that the agonizing cries should be listened to 
by stranger ears. A new maid had taken the 
place of Lorine, but she did not stay in the 
chamber only when some errand made it in- 
dispensable. 

The fever reached its crisis, passed, and the 
miserable girl lay white and unearthly, a 
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shadow of herself, unable to more or think. 
Her large eyes grown larger and more lustrous 
m the flesh wasted away, moved restlessly in 
in their sockets ; her fingers had the tenuity of 
claws. For many days she lay thus, and it 
was uncertain whether there was vitality sum* 
dent to restore the spent flame. Little by lit- 
tie she became conscious of all that had passed, 
.nd she would not let her mother leave her 
sight, but kept her eyes eagerly and questoon- 
iogly fastened upon her face. At last her 

mother said, « la there any thing you wish me 

to tell you, Belle?" 

A slight nod was the significant reply. 
«Do you wish me to tell you about the 

sickness? the weather?— read to you?— tell 

you— about — Alice?" at last she whia- 

To all but the last question a look of disap- 
pointment was returned; now an eager nod 
signified that she wished to hear of her cousin. 
« Alice is well." 

A mournful smile lingered on the lips of the 
sick girl ; still her eye* were eager. 

» Alice is married," continued her mother. 
A abarp spasm contracted the wasted features 
for a moment, and her mother sprang up in 
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alarm, but the eyes implored her to remain, 
and still questioned. 

" She is in Melville, at her aunt's," contin- 
ued Mrs. Westerly; "she will go with her 
husband on his next voyage." 

Still the look of painful solicitude re- 
mained, and her mother felt that there were 
were yet other questions pressing on her mind, 
so she asked, " Do you wish me to speak of 
any one else ? " She signified not 

" Do you wish me to say something more 
of Alice?" 

Eagerly the sick girl assented. 

M What shall I say ? what can I say more 
than I have said?" queried the distressed 
mother, still watching those great shadowy, 
glistening eyes, fixed with such expectancy 
upon her own ; then a sudden thought occur- 
ring, she asked, " Do you want to see Alice ? " 

That was it ; the eye lost its intensely im- 
ploring gaze so affecting to behold, and she 
seemed satisfied. 

M Shall I send for her ? " asked her mother. 

An eager assent followed, and Mrs. Wes- 
terly immediately proceeded to write a few 
lines, urging Alice to visit her cousin, who was 
apparently on the threshold of eternity. 
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Then Belle grew calmer and watched her 
mother with less emotion, though sometimes 
even now the lip trembled and the eyes were 
filled, and gradually she could hear reading 
from the Bible, only froip the Bible, though 
she did not seem to listen with any great feel- 
ing. By and by she recovered so far as to 
speak but little above a whisper, and gradu- 
ally her voice returned ; but, strange to say, she 
seldom spoke, lying passively, quietly, unwil- 
ling to see any one beside her mother. So, 
wearily, day after day passed on, and Mrs. 
Westerly, in the sick chamber, had abundant 
leisure for reflection. Society expected lit- 
tle of her now. It sent, once in awhile, an 
embossed card, with some elegant name ele- 
gantly written, and regrets, etc., but it was 
very willing to do without her, now that trou- 
ble and disgrace had come. The name of her 
child was on curling lips, and passed from 
mouth to mouth, coupled with reproach, in 
rich drawing-rooms. Women who made fash- 
• ionable calls, said to one another, touching the 
tips of their kidded fingers together, they al- 
ways considered Belle Westerly a reckless 
girl — "but then, you know, one didn't like to 
say all one thought" 
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m wary that I've ever know, her." 
l should think she would want to die now • 
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how hollow the world was. She had heard 
the lesson from the pulpit; she had read it in 
prettily written essays ; she had seen the moral 
exemplified in works of imagination, but now 
the barbed points of experience pressed against 
her bosom, and she felt it She shuddered at 
the coldness of its touch, the cruel wound it 
made, and it may be that, as in a glass, darkly, 
she saw the hand that held the tempered steel. 
What to her seemed her charities now? her 
utter absorption in the sensual pleasures of 
the world? Death was before her, eternity 
beyond, and the awful conviction pressing 
upon her, that her child's soul would be re- 
quired at her hand. She passed Belle's whole 
life in review ; as an infant, petted and made 
vain and wilful by adulation ; as a girl, high- 
tempered, proud and undisciplined, displaying 
an inordinate fondness for dress ; as a woman, 
heartless, angling for admirers, and coolly dis- 
missing them when, through her arts, they 
were betrayed into fondness ; and finally, in 
1 loving one who had not thought of her, de- 
stroying, with a recklessness that seemed in- 
sanity, the reputation of a fair, innocent girl, 
who stood in her way. And had the mother 
ever checked or warned her child T Never. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

IN THB COUNTRY. 

•'Mine be a cot beside the hill, 

A beehive's hum shall soothe my ear, 
A willowy brook that turns a mill, 
With man/ a fail, shall linger near." 

" Safe-roofed my cottage (red with summer's shine) j 
Hangs from the twisted dm my clustered Tine: 
Bough, glow with cherries, apple, bend my wood, 
And the crushed olire foams with juicy flood. 
Where my light beds the scattering rivulet drink 
My simple pot-herbs flourish on the brink ; 
And poppies, smiling, ware the rosy head' 
Thet yield no opiate to a restless bed. 
If for tho birds I weaved the limed snare, 
Or for the stitrtlish deer tho net prepare, 
Or with a slender thread tho fish delude, 
Wo other wiles disturb those woodlands rude 
Go now, and barter life's calm, stealing day* 
*br pompous suppers, that with luxury blase I 
Pray heaven, for me tho lot may thus bo cast 
And future time glide peaceful as tho past." 

« They are all at the foot of the hill* said 
1* Witt Gildersleeve, gaang down on a 
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merry group who were laughing and shouting 
as they ran from place to place. 

u Bo they are ; what will they think of us f w 
and with a half-startled look, Alice essayed to . 
rise from her mossy seat, but a strong arm 
held her, as De Witt laughingly exclaimed, 

M What, still afraid to stay alone with mc ? 
I must break you of that" 

11 You know it is not that," said Alice, with 
blushing cheeks, as she resumed her seat " I 
am very happy with you, alone, in this beauti- 
ful spot" 

u And they had sense enough to perceive it, 
good creatures. Alice, arc you still just as 
happy as you can be ? M 

"Yes, thank God — ought I to be so hap- 
py 7 " replied Alice, tears of joy springing to 
her eyes. 

"To be sure you had, my darling; you 
might as well ask if the sun ought to shine 
out in its broadest splendor, when the sky has 
been shrouded in storms for days together; 
you have been happy in affliction, why not in 
joy ? The Christian should always be happy. 
You will see a joyous old soul in our ship, 
Alice — I shall call it ours, now — the best 
tailor I have ; Antonio, a Portuguese. Why, 
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the dear old soul is singing from morning till 
night; and the most hardened salt that ever 
wore a tarpaulin, loves old Antonio before he 
has been on shipboard a week. Sometimes, 
he f s iu the forctop, shouting away, 

" I 'm ono of Captain Jesuit's sailors, 
Singing Oh hallelujah! 
He is a leader victorious, 
Singiog Oh halfolujahl" 

" I expect the words and the arrangement 
are his own." 

" I know I shall like him," said Alice. 

44 Yes, the queer, kind old fellow, how you 
will study him ; there, the clouds are coming 
— why that sad look ? " 

tt ODc Witt, when I think of poor Belle 
Westerly, and how her mother spoke to mc 
when I went to see her, before we came out 
here." 

w The wages of sin is death," repeated the 
young man; "she had every opportunity to 
repent — God only can help her now, poor girl 
— leave her in his hands, Alice — come, come, 
no tears — now, for a run down the hill, to 
bring the roses back; your hand — hero .we 
go;" and, amid the laughing shrieks of the 
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party below, they arrived at the base, panting 
and out of breath, yet laughing with the rest 

* Tom and Harry have been disputing for 
the last twenty minutes, about the relative 
advantages of town and country life/ 9 said 
Linda, looking up from a beautiful wreath 
she was twining; "come, Mr. Gildersleeve, 
let us have your views; you live on neither 
the field nor the paved street, and ought to be 
mo Impartial observer." 

• 1 11 tell you all about that," said the young 
man, after he had found an easy seat for Alio*, 
Mid wrapped her light shawl graeeAtfly about 
her; M when I was last in London — .» 

11 In London! only listen; hear!" cried 
Hattie, her face lighting all over; w he 's going 
to tell us about London." 

M When you give him leave," said Linda, ^ 
gravely. 

u Well, when I was last in London, I was 
invited by a retired merchant to visit his 
country-seat His brother and himself, hav- 
ing amassed a splendid fortune, had built 
them elegant villas, twenty miles out of the 
environs of the city, and there they lived in as 
much retirement as they chose. I consented. 
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and was driven to a most romantic spot, and 
taken to an English house, that for conven- 
ience and splendor I never saw equalled. The 
mcrcliaot introduced me to his lady-like wife, 
and handsome children — carried me through 
his beautiful establishment, till I was weary 
of admiring ebony cabinets, superb statuary, 
pictures by Teneirs and Van Dyke, its gothic 
windows, richly colored, its broad staircases, 
with panelled sides, elaborately painted, and 
its splendid mirrors. Then I went out into his 
park, and had an admirable view of the fine 
rolling hills* lined with cedars and oaks, that 
encircled the valley— his gardens, laid out 
with great accuracy— and I thought, well, 
here is a man to be happy; what should hin- 
der? 

" At dinner time, I observed his wife said 
little, and seemed somewhat careworn, as if 
she was accustomed to weariness. His only 
daughter was dressed with ball-room taste — 
his sons talked of nothing but sporting, and 
their grammar was defective. 

11 In the afternoon we walked out, the wife 

and daughter excusing themselves on the plea 

of the heat The sunlight lay along the green 

bank of the river, and dimpled in its clear blue 

v 
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waters; and the noble hills, sloping from val- 
ley to valley, on the far shore, shone with a 
brilliance belonging only to the midsummer 
day. We entered an arbor — a very pretty 
thing, by the way, and so I remarked. 

44 4 Yes/ he answered ; 4 I indulge here some- 
times—fine place for smoking— pretty good 
'or an afternoon nap.' 

11 1 gazed around upon the magnificent sce- 
nery, and with great effort prevented myself 
from saying, * pshaw ! ' 

«« I've often thought,' he continued, coining 
to the door and leaning back languidly, 'if I 
could have this location for a mill, what a fine 
thing it would be! If I was only a younger 
man, I 'd soon make it the most valuable prop- 
erty, sir, in England. Why, look you here, 
what splendid woodland, all running; to waste f 
as you might say ; timber enough to build a 
dozen factories — besides the fuel and planks. 
If I could just get about that sort of business, 
here, I should be contented ; for the fact is, sir 
— I ' 

111 You are not happy in retirement? 9 I re- 
joined. 

14 •That's it, sir; I can't be contented with 
this namby-pamby sort of life,' he replied, 
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4 and this monotonous scenery is quite wear- 
ing me out There's my brother Marshal, 
now, he'll tell you another story; I don't 
think he ever had the passion for enterprise 
that I have. I don't like (he country, that's 
flat; business and bustle is my life. But 
come — let's step over to brother's; you see 
his house from here.' ' 

44 Marshal, as the old man called him, was 
in the garden, superintending the removal of 
some choice plants. He was attired in linen 
jacket and straw hat, and his checks were as 
red and fresh looking as those of a youth. He 
sprang forward to meet me, his beaming smile 
attesting his pleasure, and led me through his 
beautiful garden, his orchard, and to, an arbor 
similar to the one on his brother's premises, 
and through the trellis-work of which, emerald 
clusters of unripe grapes hung. 

444 There! isn't this a place .fit for a mon- 
arch ? I tell you, sir, I take a favorite author, 
on a glowing day, bring wife and daughtcra 
here, with their work-table and basket, sit them 
down beside me, and if a man is n't happy 
then, why, he do n't deserve to be, that's all! ' 
"I cast a side-long glance at his brother; 
he had taken out a daily paper, and was ear- 
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nestly engaged in reading — the advertise- 
ments." 

At this, as De Witt looked round, the whole 
party laughed, and Linda murmured, w I should 
expect it" 

a «Does not the sameness of tho country 
' weary you? 9 I asked 

u « Weary me ! ' he exclaimed, with a flash- 
ing eye; « sameness! why, look you, young 
man — the sun is near setting now. Look at 
the hills! did you ever see* such a glorious 
royal purple — so bright a crimson? How 
softly the bright-edged rays of light fall upon 
them — and how rich and vivid the brown in 
the hollows, and the shadow-shapes of the 
clouds, rolling grandly down. Sameness! be- 
hold the sky!' and with an almost inspired 
look, he pointed his finger towards the heaven, 
that, all burnished and crimsoned, was re- 
flected in gorgeous colors in the still river be- 
yond. 'See,' he cried, ' how it is dipped as it 
-were in a golden baptism. In the morning, 
think you it is the same? No, no; I often 
come by myself to watch the darkness away, 
mod behold that mighty sun brightening the 
wide horizon, flash by flash, blaze after blaze, 
until the great vault seems fitly called heaven. 
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And then at night, young man, I take my 
children and loosen yonder little boat, and 
while the white moon silvers tree, shrub, and 
hill-top, and the water breaks into jewels as 
the oar cuts through — I tell you it is a 
change, and a glorious one. We all take 
healthful rambles, beside — up with the lark, 
we are as merry, and as happy — sketching 
from nature, drinking from the brook, eating 
from the trees, and on the whole, we are pretty 
good specimens of what nature can do ; very 
different beings from what we were when we 
led an artificial life in the hot city.' 

" Here his brother who had been sauntering 
off, returned. ' There/ said he, pointing his 
finger-speculative — as his brother had pointed 
his finger-spiritual, * there is the best site in the 
world for a mill — a lumber mill I mean. The 
tide rapid and strong ; and just strike off those 
useless elms, there would be the finest spot for 
operation. What on earth are trees good for 
besides firewood and shingles, I want to know? 
They do n't benefit anybody, standing uselessly 
here, a dime's worth," 

" Ah!" said Alice, " he had no eye but for 
mills and factories ; I wonder if he ever thought 
of another life ? " 

t7* 
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« Doubtful ! " replied Dc Witt smiling; then 
he continued — "I walked into the country- 
loving brother's house. His daughters, sweet, 
gentle girls, attired with charming simplicity, 
gave me a pleasant greeting, and with grace- 
ful, easy manners conversed with me almost 
as if I were an old friend. His wife, a youth- 
ful looking matron, was as busy as her domes- 
tics, but her often remarks indicated a culti- 
vated mind and deep, strong powers of thought. 

u The first brother the moment he had said 
1 how d'ye do,' caught up a paper, and turned, 
as usual, to account of stocks, with as anx- 
ious a face as the veriest fear-fraught spec- 
ulator. While Marshal took me to his well- 
furnished library, named over the choice books, 
and carefully commented on each, though with 
the manner of a very modest man. Now 
you see, here is the summing up of the whole ; 
one had studied books in his leisure, and men 
and circumstances when occupied with bus- 
iness. The other had cramped a mind orig- 
inally noble to the mere object of money- 
getting-— and yet he had amassed no more 
than his wiser brother. Now in their old age 
one was a nervous, restless being, seeing 
mora beauty in a ledger than in green fields 
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and babbling streams, and happier in a little 
dingy counting room than in his country pal- 
ace, surrounded with every good gift of God ; 
the other, an open-handed, large-hearted, intclU-' 
gent, contented man, blessed in his life 



finding 



" Exempt from public haunt/ 



" Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in evcrj thing." 

"Hilloa! what what are you doing now?" 
he cried, as Linda, standing up, threw the 
crown of roses over his brow, and then laughed 
at him for blushing. 

44 J think you deserve it, sir, for your excel- 
lent lesson ; but you have n't told us yet which 
you like best — the city or the country ?» 

"Oh! as to that," said Dc Witt, playfully, 
44 when Alice was there, I liked the city best ; 
to-day, I tliink the country rather takes the 
precedence. But see — here comes poor Kat- 
ty, red with running. 

14 Mother!" exclaimed Linda, with pale lips 
— what is the matter, Katty?" she asked, 
hardly able to stand with sudden terror. 

" Matter, why miss, supper's be 'n ready this 
alf an hour; and Mr. 's at home, all three of 
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'em, and here's a letter jest com'd for Mrs. Gil- 
der8leeve. M 

Alice took the letter, opened it — and with 
the words, " we must go — poor Belle ; " handed 
it to her husband. Together, and in more 
quiet mood they all returned to the house. 
The invalid mother, now able to sit in her 
great easy chair by the sitting-room window, 
greeted them pleasantly, chiding very softly 
for their long delay. That pleasant table with 
its white covering and the pure China tea-set ! 
And the happy faces gathered about it ! First 
the farmer made independent by his newly 
found brother, who had paid the mortgage to 
the last farthing, then his wife, smiling, cheer- 
ful, her heart lightened of its heaviest load, 
then Alice, her father and husband on either 
side, and all the members of the family, in* 
eluding Tom whose face and manner told that 
he had conquered himself, while Katty, the 
good-natured girl, smilingly waited upon them 
all. 

Blessings on the tea-table, where 4 love and 
sympathy and innocence gather around it, it is 
the choicest meal of the day, hallowed by re- 
pose from toil and followed by prayer and 
thanksgiving. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



A SUMMONS. 

F0rl0d ^ i,, '^dcarl / rc„ tohc ; dar/ , 
ft. Throw yean away i 

Th. compact wo renew, 
AndJnd«.,i w , inoilrhc , rti . 

wo wsll our Saviour, too. 

We will embitter jc»r» 
And i„ o„ r youth l. r up for ^ 
vnij remorse and tears." 

f the react » on following the exciting 

Ml 
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by the appearance of Mrs. Westerly. If she 
was so changed, the lofty bearing gone ; the 
form once so erect, stooping; the hair so dark, 
whitened by her deep sorrow, what must 
Belle be ? She advanced towards Alice and es- 
sayed to speak, but instead, she burst into tears 
and turned her head away. De Witt walked 
to the farther corner of the room ; Alice was 
weeping too. It was some moments before 
the poor woman could compose herself suffi- 
ciently to speak, and when she did she only 
said — w come." 

Alice followed, silently ; up the broad stair* 
case, across the upper hall, and into the front 
chamber, which was Belle's room. How 
changed the appearance of the once bright 
apartment ! The blinds excluded the sun ; the 
heavy curtains were thrown down, and gave a 
a twilight dimness ; and there, raised on pil- 
lows, her large eyes glittering with unearthly 
light, laid Belle, pale, wasted, hollow checked, 
and lying in a position that made her nerve- 
less form look like the dead. 

11 Here is Alice, my dear," said Mrs. Wes- 
terly, in a gentle tone. 

The sick girl turned and gazed eagerly at 
Alice, who knew not what to say; then, her 
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Up. quivering, her "^^J** ** 
"he Sowly tJrned her head to the watt. 

a « c Ue Belle — do n't torn away from me . 
cried Kgoing dose up to her bedside ; and 
cried Alice, g« » forehead, she 

towards her again. 

« How can I what, dear! 

« Treat me with any tenderness-I who 
hare wronged you so." 

-Dear BeUe, do n't speak of it * ! Wj 
don't speak of it Or, if you will let £ ,1 
SllteU youwhatablessing my tad has been, 
Zr Jesus visited mc, and ***£?" 
to him in a covenant never to be broken. 
« J might once;" said Belle, with a low, 
.in. ™rice « but it is too late now ; O, my 

"IiSSL dear, do n't have one of those turns 
•Jtfi cried Mrs. Westerly, rushing towards 
^ .peak to her, Alice ; tell her there « 
„I^- tell her that her soul is not lost; that 
w 2*e^ UUfe there is hope." But bj-J 
wildly, with staring eyes, and hands uplifted, 
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the unhappy girl continued to shriek in the 
most harrowing tones, — " O, my lost soul!" 
Mrs. Westerly sobbed, entreated, held the wan 
arms down, but it was not till Alice fell on her 
knees, and in the voice of supplication prayed 
for her, that she would be quiet 

" It will do no good to talk to mc," said 
Belle, hollowly, " only to tell me you forgive 
mc, not only for that, but every thing," 

" I do, Belle — I do forgive you, as I hope 
to be forgiven ; Belle, do n't, I implore you, 
distrust the mercy of God* He is willing to 
save you." 

11 But I have sent him from me, I dare not 
say how many times ; and now I am going to 
die, I have no hope here or hereafter." 

" Belle, please do n't talk in that way ; the 
Saviour is always ready to be merciful ; he is 
knocking this moment at the door of your 
heart" 

" Or was, till I drove him away," exclaimed 
the young girl, shaking her head in a despair* 
ing manner* 

" O, my dear cousin ! " you do n't know how 
long suffering he is ; only throw yourself upon 
his mercy. Don't think of yourself, Belle; 
does he not say, * come unto me all ye who are 
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weary and aw heavy laden, and I will give you 
test ! » forget yourself Belle." 

« No, no; 1 am wretched and miserable, dis- 
graced, ruined, and dying ; I can think of noth- 
ing else but myself. I have no hope of, and I 
do n't know as any wish for, heaven. It is my 
own fault } do n't think I blame any one. Did 
you say you forgave me t " 

" Yes, a thousand times." 

• Then my conscience is easier ; I have never 
loved you, though I have often wished I could | 
I always hated evory thing good \ tt was my 
nature j but, yet, there have been times — oh ! 
if I had but yielded then, this hard, unnatural 
feeling would never have taken possession of 
me — never!" 

« Yield now, Belle." 

"Too late," gaspingly came the words. "Too 

late!'' 

"Belle, promise me one request; promise 
me you will try to repent," said Alice, implor- 
ingly. 

" Ah ! the repenting part has come, Alice ; it 

has agonized me." 
« Then promise me you will try to believe." 
She shook her head. 
" Belle," said Alice, firmly, standing upright 
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as she spoke ; " you must promise mc that you 
will at least try, and I will pray for you." 

" I cannot, Alice ; I have tried for the last 
time ; " replied Belle. 

" I must exact the promise, Belle ; I will not 
leave you till you promise mc." 

" Then you must stay till -I die." 

Prophetic words ! Alice sat by her cousin 
till she slept; then going down stairs, she, 
with her husband's advice, decided to stay 
through the night and watch with the victim 
of hor own sin. So she returned to the chum* 
ber, and persuaded her aunt to retire to rest*— 
she should be sleepless, and would call her if 
she needed her. Longer and blacker grew the 
shadows, touched with an uncertain motion, 
and all tending towards one point — the couch 
of the sick girl. Late in the evening the 
noisy streets grew still — there was silence 
without, silence within — a dead and heavy 
silence hard to bear in the room where Alice 
sat reasoning with herself upon death and 
eternity. She had so placed the lamp as to 
send a softer gleam upon the face of the 
sleeper, for it was too ghastly before to keep 
her glance upon. She marked the wan, white 
throat, its round beauty all gone ; she could 
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not touch the hollowed cheeks, the thin tem- 
ples, the wasted lips, with a re-animation of 
their former loveliness, though she brought her 
memory powerfully to bear upon it The hair, 
only, was unchanged; that lay in heavy, glossy 
masses, streaming from beneath the check, the 
throat, the temples, all over the pillow. 

But as she gazed, Belle moved and opened 
her eyes wildly, then closed them. 

44 Belle," Alice murmured, softly. 

The eyes flew open again. H I will try," 
came mournfully and faintly from the pale lips 
— she moved her hands, her arms, restlessly, 
caught at the collar of her white night-dress as 
if to pull it apart — gave one wild glance to- 
wards Alice, another towards heaven, and the 
spirit of the beautiful, the once-envied Belle 
Westerly, passed into the long eternity. 

We dwell not on the anguish of a worldly 
mother who had no hope in her death — the 
cries, the shrieks, the mad prostrations and 
accusations against heaven* — The shroud, the 
coffin, and the pall ! 

Dust to dust! Ashes to ashes ! there to lie 
till the resurrection. 

A shaft of white marble, and Belle Wes- 
terly beneath. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

THE DEPARTURE. 

M Look how the gray old ocean 

From the depth of h» heart ntfoicos, 
Hearing with a gentle motion, 

When he hears our restful roicet ; 
Kit how he sings in an undertone 

Chiming with our melody; 
And there where the smooth wet pebbles be 

The waters gurgle longingly, 
A* if they fain would seek the shore 
To be at rest from the ceaseless roar, 
To be at rest forerernjore." 

"Where'er thou jowneyest, or whote'er thy care. 
My heart shall follow and my spirit share." 

"Well, so we must say good-by to you 
to-day, I suppose," said General Littlejohn, 
the next morning, as he passed his cup for cof. 
fee the third time. / 

tt For awhile, at least" replied Captain Gil- 
denjlceve. 

"Iwiahlweregoingwithyouto the trop* 
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ics. Wife, come, will you pack up and go if 
I say so." 

« Not this time," rejoined Mrs. Littlejohn* 
smiling. 

u There it is ; you see, Gildersleeve, these 
women take the ' yea f and ( nay ' right in their 
own hands — or rather I should say right in 
their own mouths — and we must do exactly 
as they decide,' 9 said the general) putting on a 
ludicrous earnestness. " But seriously, if you 
go out again, we go with you ; what say you, 
wife T »' 

"lam very willing, if you give me time to 
prepare/ 9 she replied. 

u Oh, you shall have plenty of time ; will 
six months do ? " 

u Yes, indeed/ 9 she answered, quietly. 

" Gildersleeve, you hear that ; we go with 
you in January. 

« Very well/ 1 he said, quietly ; « I >11 book 
you. But, Alice, we must be moving. Let's 
see; your trunks were all carried aboard on 
Saturday, I believe." 

She nodded, moving with alacrity towards 
her father who just then entered the room, and 
who was to sail with them. 
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Mr and Mrs. Littl^n prepared to accom- 

sTe\e fl yOUn f COmmandcr a " d *"££ 
see the appointments of the vessel At \u» 
warf to which the Gencral ^ thc ^ 

ahttle trunk, and holding a carpet bag j/ J 

"Good morning, Caddie," said Alice; «so 
you have consented to go with me." 

«S?J >! C ° U,d d °'" "" **** volubly; 
she an* very strong, and the voyage will do 

her good; besides, I don't think L^cTget 
with a lady that will be what Mrs Gikfcf 
deeve will; I> m sure of that" "* 

the^l^r 48 ^^^ 1 --^'' asked 

^■2^*'" 8hC ^^ With a co »- 
band's deS I i m ° ^^ ° OW he ' h «- 

.he ad 8 de t ad; Md man * *-*■ te y- *« 

eou\d ) n5tl , r , "j feplied *• ««» " "">»*'> I 
™£„lfwT^ a 7 thin « buta Catholic, 
you know but I thank you for that you said 
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M Here comes the boat," said Captain Gil- 
dersleeve, as the rapid strokes of the oars 
brought the handsome little craft nearly to the 
wharf steps. 

M Jump in, Alice — now Mrs. Littlejohn — 
Captain — General — you, Caddie — good-by, 
Lorine, you will probably see us when we re- 
turn — row, men, row." 

In a few moments they had reached the 
ship, and were standing in the spacious and 
elegant cabin. " Why, it's as handsome as a 
parlor! — and here is a piano and a library! 
Beautiful ! beautiful ! " exclaimed Mrs. Little- 
john, as, leaning on the arm of her husband, 
she moved around the Flying Cloud. 

M Yes, every thing is in fine order; my little 
wife will be comfortable and happy," said the 
young captain, turning smilingly towards her ; 
M 1 expect she'll be a famous sailor." 

M Then I may promise Charles, that when he 
comes out of prison, you will take him and 
make a sailor of him T " said Mrs. Littlejohn, 
holding the hands of Alice, preparatory to 
leaving the vessel. 

" Yes, 111 do that with great pleasure," re- 
plied the young man. " You said, I believe, 
that poor Jack Mystic 4 got off with imprison- 
ment for life." 
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« So I heaid," rejoined Mrs. Littlejohn. Then 

None of the family from Melville were 
Resent; they had long ago said their adiW 
Linda was preparing to be married to a P ™ 
perous young farmer, and Hattie was to Tc- 
company Alice, if she wished, on her next 

affairs of the farm were stmightened, had 
taken, it seemed, a new lease of Sfc. 

ocean e onT J" Z™*" ** and blue «ie 
con, on the day that Alice and her husband 
•ailed. Some sad hearts remained, and aad 
e^s gazed through tears to see the Jta 

tome we will follow the fortunes of the sweet 

ETW "*' dwd,i " **» °»£ 

weeve. For the present, reader, adieu. 



THE END. 
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